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PREFACE 


The  particulars  of  the  following  Pages  are  many 
of  them  Originals ; some  of  them  communications, 
and  part  of  them  copied  from  the  best  Authors ; and 
are  known  to  me  in  consequence  of  some  opportu- 
nities which  seldom  happen  to  any  who  are  willing 
to  impart  to  the  Public  what  they  learn  of  this 
kind : a minute  knowledge  of  such  matters  being 
almost  wholly  confined  to  those  who  are  lucratively 
engaged  in  the  business  they  relate  to,  and  who, 
therefore,  have  very  strong  reasons  against  revealing 
them  to  the  world.  There  are  very  few  Artists 
amongst  those  versed  in  the  Arts,  who  can  boast  of 
knowing  more  than  a Part  of  what  are  here  com- 
municated ; each  having  only  a certain  share  of 
Arcana,  for  which  reason,  I am  fully  convinced 
of  their  Utility. 

It  may  be  said  that  several  of  the  particular's  here 
introduced,  are  not  new  discoveries,  having  been 
before  mentioned  in  the  Works  of  others,  though 
somewhat  differently — I admit  the  charge  : — but  al- 
ledge in  justification,  that  I have  inserted  nothing 
but  what  may  be  depended  upon ; and  in  as  plain 
Terms  as  the  Subject  would  admit. 
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PREFACE. 


I have  also,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
made  the  Arts  their  study,  introduced  a Glossary, 
or  Explanation  of  the  Scientifical  Terms,  which 
could  not  he  dispensed  with  in  the  Illustration  of  the 
various  Subjects  treated  on.  I have  likewise  classed 
separately,  the  different  Branches,  and  introduced  ar 
Table  of  Contents,  which  render^  an  Index  totally 
useless  ; the  Head  of  each  Page  also  expresses  what 
Branch  of  the  Arts  it  relates  to. 

As  my  Design  was  to  supply  only  what  seemed 
wanting,  I have  reduced  my  Plan  to  such  a Form 
as  seemed  most  useful  for  the  encouragers  of  the 
performance ; and  if  this  Book  does  not  contain 
every  thing  in  a general  view,  it  nevertheless  conr 
tains  many  very  material  Articles  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other. 

| have  also,  for  the  more  readily  distinguishing 
the  Recipes  from  the  Operations,  inserted  them  with* 
inverted  Commas* 
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GLOSSARY; 

OPw 

EXPLANATION  OF  SUCH  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

AS 

COULD  NOT  BE  DISPENSED  WITH  IN 
THIS  WORK, 


Acid. — By  Acids,  are  meant  all  those  things  which 
taste  sour  ; as  vinegar,  tartar,  juice  of  lemons, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c. 

Alkali — Is  a word  of  extensive  signification,  and  de- 
notes a large  tribe  of  bodies.  The  most  common 
mark  of  an  Alkali  is,  that  it  turns  syrup  of  vio- 
lets green,  and  an* Acid  turns  it  red.  Thus,  Pot- 
ash, Salt  of  Tartar,  and  all  fixed  Vegetable  Salts, 
are  Artificial  Alkalis,  and  are  very  easily  distin- 
guished from  Acids  by  their  taste. 

Amalgamation — Is  the  dissolution  or  mixture  of  any 
metal  with  quicksilver ; but  iron  is  the  only  metal 
which  will  not  unite  or  amalgamate  therewith. 

Balneum  Marice — Is  no  more  than  a vessel  of  water 
set  in  a furnace,  or  over  the  fire,  with  another 
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vessel  put  into  it  which  contains  the  matter,  or 
subject  of  the  operation. 

Calcination — Is  the  burning  a body  in  the  open 
fire,  in  order  to  discharge  its  more  volatile  parts, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 

Concentration — Is  bringing  the  required  parts  of  a 
subject  closer  together. 

Evaporation — Is  the  setting  a liquor  in  a gentle 
heat  to  discharge  its  superfluous  humidity,  or  to 
obtain  its  dry  remainder. 

Filtration — Is  suffering  any  liquor  to  pass  through 
cloth  or  paper  without  pressure,  for  obtaining  the 
finer  parts,  and  the  remainder  may  be  pressed 
through  for  coarser  purposes. 

Flux — Is  any  matter  added  to  an  Ore  or  Metals,  to 
make  them  melt  more  easily,  and  to  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  pure  metal. 

Menstruum — Is  any  body  applied  to  anbther  so  as 
to  dissolve  it,  and  intimately  to  mix  its  parts 
with  that  of  another. 

Phlegm — Is  the  same  as  water,  or  aqueous  liquor. 

Precipitation' — Is  the  depositing  a sediment,  either 
by  a liquor  standing  at  rest,  or  when  any  addition 
is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Sulphate  of  Indigo — Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol. 
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GILDING  IN  GENERAL . 


Gilding  is  the  Art  of  fixing  gold,  &c.  upon  the 
surface  of  wood,  or  other  substances,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  external  appearance  of  solid  gold,  or  other 
metals,  that  it  is  intended  to  imitate ; and  is  per- 
formed by  a variety  of  cements,  adapted  to  each 
particular  kind  of  gilding. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  variety  of  gilding,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  the  following 
tools,  or  instruments,  viz.  a cushion  to  spread  and 
cut  the  leaves  of  gold  upon,  which  may  be  readily 
made  as  follows  ; — “ Procure  of  any  book-binder,  a 
piece  of  smooth  calf  leather,  16  inches  long  by  nine 
inches  broad ; you  must  have  a piece  of  dry  wood 
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GILDING 


plained  to  about  one  inch  thick,  and  less  by  an  inch 
and  a half  in  the  diameter;  it  must  then  be  covered 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  baize,  or  blanket- 
ing, and  the  leather  stretched  tight  over  it  and  se- 
cured round  the  edge  with  small  tacks,  it  must  then 
be  lightly  sprinkled  over  with  fine  bole  armoniac, 
and  rubbed  in  with  a little  cotton  to  prevent  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  sticking  to  it.” 

The  next  requisite  is  a knife  to  cut  and  shape  the 
gold  when  laid  and  blown  out  even  upon  the  cushion, 
which  must  be  shaped  as  follows: — “ the  blade 
about  10  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  quarter 
broad,  to  be  ground  perfectly  even  on  the  edge  and 
sides,  and  may  be  ground  in  a lozenge  shape  from 
the  back  of  the  point,  something  in  imitation  of  a 
shoemaker’s  paring-knife.” 

You  must  also  be  provided  with  a tip,  for  con- 
veying the'  leaves  of  gold  from  the  cushion  to  the 
parts  intended  to  be  gilt,  and  may  be  commodiously 
made  as  follows : — “ Procure  any  quantity  of  "bad- 
ger’s hair,  and  spread  it  thinly  on  a card  previously 
smeared  over  with  weak  glue,  the  hair  to  project  an 
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inch  and  a half  from  the  card,  and  to  be  at  least 
three  inches  and  a half  broad;  when  dry,  another 
card  must  be  glued  on  it  as  even  as  possible.’ * This 
instrument  though  so  little  understood  by  oil-gil- 
ders  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ; for,  a per- 
son with  a little  practice  will  be  able  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  above  instrument  to  gild  the  quickest 
hollows  without  breaking  the  gold. 

“ A piece  of  cotton  inclosed  in  a piece  of  fine 
shammy  leather  with  the  flesh  side  outward,  and 
made  in  the  form  of  a small  ball,  with  this  you 
gently  press  the  parts  that  are  gilt  to  make  the  gold 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  size.” 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  camel’s-hair  pencils 
of  various  sizes,  for  conveying  small  pieces  of  gold 
to  the  parts  of  the  work  that  want  repairing.  You 
must  also  be  provided  with  a fitches-hair  tool,  either 
in  a tin  case,  or  in  a swan’s-quill,  this  is  to  pass 
over  the  gold  in  order  to  smooth  it  and  to  take  away 
the  superfluous  gold,  and  give  it  an  even  appear- 
ance. 

Being  provided  with  the  meaftSj  yotir  next  step 
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GILDING,  &C. 


is  to  the  performance  of  Gilding  in  Oil,  Japanners, 
Burnished  Gold,  Glass,  Paper,  &c. 


GILDING  IN  OIL. 


Note— -To  render  the  performances  of  gilding  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  I shall  entirely  di- 
vest them  of  far-fetched  technical  teims,  which 
serve  rather  to  perplex  than  inform  the  young  Artist 


Your  work  intended  to  be  gilt,  whether  painted 
in  oil,  or  fresco,  must  first  be  prepared  with  the 
gold  size  explained  below ; you  must  be  careful  the 
parts  intended  to  be  gilt  must  not  be  neglected  in 
any  degree,  as  the  gilding  by  that  means  would  be 
imperfect,  and  net  to  be  remedied  otheiwise  than  by 
fresh  sizing  the  part,  or  parts  oyer  again,  which’ 
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would  cause  additional  trouble.  When  your  work 
is  in  this  forwardness,  some  attention  is  necessary  to 
be  paid  to  the  size  in  order  that  it  may  not  get  too 
dry,  which  may  soon  be  known  by  pressing  the  fin- 
ger upon  it,  for,  if  it  be  too  dry,  the  finger  will  not 
adhere  to  it ; but  if  in  a proper  state  for  gilding, 
the  finger  will  be  attracted  by  the  size,  but  not  so 
as  to  disturb  the  ground,  for  in  that  case  it  would 
rob  it  of  its  brilliancy.  The  size  being  in  a proper 
state  for  receiving  the  gold,  the  next  operation  is 
laying  it  on  : you  must  take  a leaf,  or  leaves  of  gold 
out  of  the  book  and  blow  it  even  on  the  cushion,'  if 
the  work  intended  to  be  gilt  is  large,  you  may  take 
it  up  whole  with  the  tip  (first  moistened  a little,  if  in 
warm  weather,  by  drawing  it  gently  between  your 
hand  and  forehead ; but  if  in  cold  weather,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  moisten  the  forehead  with  a little 
Florence  oil,  or  soft  pomatum)  and  transfer  them  as 
quick  as  possible  to  their  proper  places,  pressing 
them  gently  down  with  the  cotton  bail ; for  smaller 
work,  you  must  cut  the  gold  as  near  the  size  as  you 
can  on  the  cushion,  and  transfer  it  by  the  same 
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means  ; but  if  the  pieces  of  gold  are  very  small,  you 
may  lay  it  on  very  commodiously  from  the  point  of 
a camel's  hair  pencil,  moistened  a little  by  the  same 
means ; when  all  the  parts  are  completely  covered 
with  gold,  it  must  be  gently  pressed  down  with  a 
cotton-ball,  and  if  convenient,  let  it  stand  a day  or 
two  to  harden,  and  brush  it  off  with  the  fitches-hair 
tool,  and  it  is  done. 


TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  FAT  OIL  FOE  GILDING. 

4i  Take  any  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and  having 
previously  deposited  some  white  lead  in  a broad  bot- 
tomed vessel,  pour  the  oil  upon  it  and  suffer  it  to 
stand  for  a day,  and  give  it  a gentle  stir,  after  which, 
let  it  stand  a day  or  two  more,  stir  it  again,  and  if 
convenient  you  may  expose  it  to  the  sun,  taking 
care  that  no  dust  get  to  it ; let  it  continue  in  this 
state  for  a week  and  it  will  have  acquired  a proper 
fatness  for  making  gold  size  for  gilding  in  oil.”’ 
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ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  MAKING  FAT  OIL. 

“ In  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  you 
may  give  linseed  oil  a very  great  degree  of  fatness 
by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  a lead,  or  pewter  vessel 
of  a broad  form,  and  covering  it  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air, 
in  an  open  place  as  free  from  dust  as  possible,  it 
will  thereby  receive  a considerable  degree  of  fatness, 
and  will  be  made  whiter  where  that  is  preferable.’* 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  GOLD  SIZE  FOR  GILDING 
IN  OIL. 

“ Being  provided  with  fat  oil,  you  must  endea- 
vour  to  procure  some  good  Oxford,  or  stone  ochre, 
which  must  be  well  ground  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  upon  a painter’s  grinding  stone ; you  may- 
add  one-eighth  part  of  white  lead,  it  will  give  the 
size  a better  body  and  make  it  flow  with  greater 
facility  from  the  pencil  ; and  when  used  for  writing, 
or  other  ornaments,  it  may  be  diluted  upon  your 
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palette  with  a small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  make  it  work  more  freely.” 


JAPJNNERS'  GILDING. 


Note— Japanners*  Gilding  varies  very  little  from 
the  oil  gilding,  only  in  the  construction  of  the  size, 
and  its  tendency  to  drying,  and  being  fit  for  gild- 
ingsooner,  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  it 
whilst  drying,  which  if  the  size  is  good,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  gold  in  half  an  hour;  and 
may  be  made  to  advantage  by  adhering  to  the 
following  process  .* 


TO  MAKE  THE  JAPANNERS*  GOLD  SIZE. 

“ Bruise  into  a gross  powder,  gum  anime  and  asa* 
phaltum,  each  one  ounce ; red  lead,  litharge  of  lead 
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and  umber,  an  ounce  and  half  each,  put  the  ingredi- 
ents to  a pound  of  linseed  oil,  and  set  them  on  a 
slow  fire  in  a vessel  that  will  contain  as  much 
more,  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over;  as  jpoon  as 
the  oil  on  putting  in  a feather  will  singe  it,  you 
may  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  while  yet 
warm,  strain  it  through  a coarse  piece  of  flannel, 
and  when  cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use.” 

When  you  use  the  Japanners’  gold-size  for  gilding, 
it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  with  oil  of  turpentine  to 
make  it  flow  more  readily  from  the  pencil ; you  may 
also  mix  a little  vermillion  with  it,  which  gives  the 
size  a better  body  in  working,  and  causes  it  to  dry 
with  a more  hard  and  brilliant  surface.  For  dis- 
patch this  kind  of  gilding  is  superior  to  the  fat-oil, 
for  inside  work ; but  1 would  by  no  means  recom- 
mend it  to  be  used  where  the  air,  or  weather  may 
have  free  access ; and  be  sure  not  to  size  too  much 
at  once,  as  its  quickly  drying  may  give  additional 
trouble. 


Those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the  Japanners * 
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gold-size , Black-japan , or  other  Varnishes  them - 
selves , way  Aavtf  f Am  ready  prepared  to  advantage 
at  Mr.  Wall’s,  Japanner  and  Varnish-maker , Long- 
Acre,  London . 


BURNISHED;  or,  WATER  GILDING. 


The  Art  of  Burnished,  or  Water-gilding  differs 
very  materially  from  oil ; or  Japanner’s  gilding,  not 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  size,  but  in  the 
manner  of  laying  it  on  also ; and  which  I shall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  as  intelligible  and  per- 
spicuous terms  as  I possibly  can,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  subscribers. 

Your  frame,  moulding,  or  other  ornaments  being 
made,  they  must  first  be  prepared  with  the  follow- 
ing ground,  or  laying-in,  as  it  is  called  ^ 


TO  MAKE  THE  GROUND,  OR,  LAYING-IN. 

“ Take  any  quantity  of  slips  of  parchment,  and 
put  them  into  a tin  saucepan,  or  other  boiler,  with 
a discretionary  quantity  of  water,  set  them  on  the 
fire  to  boil  gently,  or  until  they  have  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a strong  size,  it  must  then  be  strained 
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through  a linen  cloth,  and  as  much  Paris-white 
ground  upon  a stone,  as  will  make  the  quantity  you 
want  for  present  use  as  thick  as  cream,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  the  following  process 

Your  frame,  or  lengths  of  moulding,  ornaments, 
or  whatever  subjects  they  are  that  you  intend  to 
gild,  must  be  brushed  over  at  various  times  (suffer- 
ing each  coat  to  dry  before  you  lay  on  another) 
until  it  is  at  least  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  it  must  then  be  suffered  to  dry  tho- 
roughly, and  undergo  what  is  called  the  water- 
polish,  viz. — You  must  procure  small  pieces  of  very 
fine  stone  of  various  forms  and  cuivatures,  to  fit 
each  member  of  the  subject  to  be  gilt.  You  then 
take  a bason  containing  fair  water,  and  with  a clean 
sponge  you  moisten  a part,  and  with  the  fine  mould- 
ed stones  you  gently  rub  first  one  part  of  the 
frame,  &c.  and  so  on,  until  you  have  relieved  the 
sharpness  of  the  mouldings  and  carved  work,  nearly 
as  they  were  when  they  came  from  the  joiner,  or 
carver ; but  be  sure  not  to  rub  through  the  ground 
to  the  wood,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  fresh 
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Saying  it  in,  for  in  that  case,  the  water  in  the  ope- 
ration of  gilding  (particularly  when  you  come  to 
the  burnishing)  would  make  the  grain  of  the  wood 
rise  up  and  entirely  spoil  the  gilding.  Your  frame, 
&c.  must  now  be  suffered  to  dry,  it  will  then  be  fit 
to  receive  the  gold-size,  which  must  be  carefully 
made  as  under : 


GOLD  SIZE  FOR  BURNISHED  GOLD. 

“ Take  two  pounds  of  the  purest  pipe-clay,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  red  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  black  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  fine  puiified  tallow, 
or  mould  candle.  Grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black 
lead  separately,  very  fine  in  rain,  or  liver  water; 
then  mix  the  tallow  and  black-lead  well  together, 
and  add  the  chalk,  grind  these  well  together  and  add 
the  pipe-clay,  they  must  all  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ; — It  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  immersed  in  water,  for  by  so  doing, 
should  there  be  any  particles  not  sufficiently  ground, 
their  being  covered  will  rot  them,  and  the  older  it 
gets  the  finer  it  will  be,” 
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The  next  essential  is  the  laying  on  the  gold-size 
to  the  parts  intended  to  be  gilt,  which  may  be  thus 
performed : — You  must  dilute  your  strong  parch- 
ment-size, until  on  being  cold  it  may  be  no  stronger 
than  a jelly,  it  must  then  be  ground  up  with  the 
gold-size  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  it  must 
be  laid  on  about  as  warm  as  new  milk  ; must  be  done 
three  times  over,  suffered  to  dry  between  each  time, 
and  after  the  last  coat,  when  dry,  you  may  give  it 
a gentle  rub  over  with  a soft  cloth  to  smooth  it  a 
little  before  you  lay  on  the  gold.  You  must  have  by 
you  a bason  of  very  clean  water,  with  a fiat  camel’s 
hair  pencil  to  lay  on  the  water  with  ; you  must  also 
have  the  gold  and  other  instruments  for  gilding  by 
you,  viz.  the  gold-knife  and  cushion,  the  tip,  ca- 
mel’s-hair  pencils,  &c.  You  must  then  take  your 
frame  and  set  it  rather  higher  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  begin  at  the  highest  end  by  wetting  a part 
of  the  work  to  be  gilt  wdth  your  flat  pencil  and  the 
water  from  the  bason,  which  must  be  laid  on  in  a 
plentiful  manner,  and  the  gold  must  immediately 
be  laid  on  whilst  in  this  wet  state,  and  so  you  must 
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continue  to  apply  fresh  water  and  lay  on  the  gold 
until  every  part  be  sufficiently  gilt,  taking  care 
that  no  part  of  it  may  be  neglected,  for  in  that  case 
it  would  not  only  cause  trouble  to  repair  it,  but  in 
this  delicate  way  of  gilding,  even  fair  water  to  get 
above  the  gold,  would  rob  it  of  its  beauty  ; you  must 
therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  lay  on  the  gold 
with  an  even  and  quick  hand,  that  you  may  break 
the  gold  as  little  as  possible,  and  you  must  also  re- 
pair all  the  discoverable  breaches  as  you  go  on  ; 
and  must  endeavour  to  join  the  gold  as  even  as  you 
possibly  can  : — When  in  this  forwardness  it  must 
be  suffered  to  dry,  and  the  superfluous  gold  care- 
fully brushed  off’  with  the  fitches-hair  pencil,  and 
the  parts  that  want  repairing  must  be  carefully 
moistened  with  water  and  the  gold  immediately 
laid  on,  and  suffered  to  dry,  and  then  it  must,  when 
fit,  have  the  parts  burnished  which  may  best  suit 
your  fancy.  As  there  is  no  limited  time  for  bur- 
nishing, you  may  do  it  with  jsafety  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  and  if  any  doubt  should  arise,  you 
may  try  it  with  your  burnisher  in  some  part  that 
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is  out  of  sight,  which  if  not  sufficiently  dry,  yon 
must  wait ; for  1 would  by  no  means  recommend  too 
hasty  drying,  where  dispatch  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ; but  where  that  is  not  the  case,  if  the  size 
be  good,  and  dried  slowly,  it  will  keep  any  length  of 
time  in  a fit  state  for  burnishing. 

Matting  is  the  next  operation,  which  is  simply 
nothing  more  than  taking  a little  of  the  diluted 
parchment-size  and  going  carefully  over  the  parts 
that  are  not  burnished,  it  consequently  deadens,  or 
takes  away  the  glaring  effect  of  the  matted  parts, 
and  adds  additional  lustre  to  the  parts  that  are 
burnished. 

Repass,  is  the  finishing  stroke,  and  is  that  which 
darts  its  variegated  rays  through  the  whole  of  the 
burnished  parts  of  the  frames,  &c.  and  gives  them, 
where  the  light  falls,  a beautiful  shadowy  appearance ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  conveying  from  the  point  of 
a pencil,  the  following  transparent  fluid  into  the 
cavities,  or  parts  where  you  could  not  conveniently 
convey  the  gold,  and  may  be  made  to  great  per- 
fection by  the  following  method : 
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This  alone  is  worth  three  times  the  value  of  the 
publication,  and  I dare  venture  to  say  is  the  first 
time  it  ever  appeared  in  print. 


REPASS  FOR  THE  BURNISHED  GILDING. 

“ Take  half  an  ounce  of  dragon’s-blood,  half  an 
"ounce  of  saffron  of  the  best  quality,  half  an  ounce  of 
good  Spanish  vermiilion,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white 
Turkey-gum,  or  what  is  generally  called  gum  ara- 
bic  ; bruise  the  dragon’s  blood  and  white  Turkey 
gum,  to  facilitate  their  dissolving  more  quickly; 
you  must  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  and 
boil  them  gently  in  a pint  of  water  until  reduced  to 
Tialf  the  quantity;  filter  it  through  flannel,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  use  as  above  described.” 


c 
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Note — The  imitation  of  Enamelled  Gilding  on 
Glass,  is  performed  very  differently  frcm  the  preced- 
ing kinds  of  gilding.  Enamelled  gilding  on  glass, 
is  the  art  of  fixing  the  gold  by  means  of  a per- 
fectly transparent,  colourless  fluid,  so  as  neither  to 
rob  the  gold  of  its  colour,  or  the  glass  of  its  bril- 
liancy ; and  it  is  that  criterion  whereby  it  so  justly 
classes  with  enamelled  gilding,  though  destitute 
of  its  propei  ties,  except  that  of  external  appearance. 
It  is  at  present  in  high  estimation  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  process,  and  the  beautiful  ornaments  it 

is  capable  of  producing  around  pictures,  lockets, 
names,  or  inscriptions  for  doors,  shop-fronts,  &c. 

Nay,  indeed,  an  ingenious  Artist  may  do  landscapes, 
profiles,  or  other  beautiful  devices,  that  will  have  a 
very  brilliant  effect.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
beautiful  manner  of  gilding,  it  will  be  necessary 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  following  directions,  that 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print : 
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Suppose  you  want  to  do  a name,  inscription,  or 
other  ornament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  de- 
sign first  drawn  on  paper,  which  may  be  afterwards 
oiled,  and  the  drawing  will  appear  in  an  inverted 
state,  and  the  way  it  should  appear  on  the  glass. 
Take  a bit  of  the  best  London,  or  Newcastle  crown 
glass,  the  whitest  you  can  procure,  if  it  is  good, 
when  laid  on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  it  will  alter  the 
colour  very  little;  but  should  it  give  the  paper  a 
very  green  shade,  it  is  very  unfit  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  gold  would  appear  of  quite  a different  colour. 
Having  procured  a piece  of  good  plate,  or  other 
glass  the  size  you  wish,  take  your  design  and  fasten 
it  at  the  four  corners  with  a wafer,  or  other  gluti- 
nous substance,  to  prevent  it  from  moving  until  the 
design  is  complete  ; you  then  proceed  to  paint,  or  ra- 
ther write  your  design,  with  the  common  drawing- 
pen  from  a common  case  of  mathematical  instruments, 
viz.  take  a little  Brunswick  black,  and  put  it  into  the 
drawing-pen,  and  with  it  you  draw  straight  lines 
with  a ruler,  or  curved  lines,  by  fixing  the  moveable 
pen  into  the  compasses,  you  will  by  that  means  be 
c 2 
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able  to  describe  large,  or  small  circles;  and  with  a 
little  practice,  you  will  be  able  to  trace  any  subject 
that  is  moderately  large  to  a very  great  nicety,  by 
first  going  over  eadi  part,  leaving  the  subject  to  be 
gilt,  until  you  have  completely  filled  up  the  ground 
with  the  Brunswick  patent-black,  or  what  other  co- 
lours your  fancy  may  suggest. 

Or  what  is  yet  more  simple,  moisten  your  pencil 
well  in  your  mouth,  and  apply  it  to  the  glass  in  the 
same  manner  you  do  the  isinglass  size,  and  it  will 
procure  the  same  effect;  nay,  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
better,  and  particularly  in  gilding  the  second  time, 
as  it  prevents  the  greasiness  of  some  gold  snivelling 
up  the  size,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  without 
erasing  the  first  gilding. 

The  gilding  is  performed  as  follows  : — “ Take  a 
small  slip  of  isinglass  in  the  bruised  state  you  have 
it  from  the  -chemists,  put  it  into  a bason  and  pour  a 
pint  of  perfectly  -clean  boiling  water  upon  it,  and 
let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  ,and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.” 

Take  a camePs-hair  pencil,  and  lay  the  weak 
isinglass  or  spittle,  on  the  parts  intended  to  be  gilt 
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in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  in  burnished  gilding, 
and  lay  on  the  gold  in  the  same  way ; it  must  be 
suffered  to  dry  by  being  set  a little  near  the  fire ; it 
must  be  sized  over  a second  time  very  nimbly,  and 
another  coat  of  gold  laid  on  by  the  same  means.  It 
may  when  dry,  be  done  over  again  with  the  size 
made  a little  stronger,  which  will  prevent  the  paint, 
or  Brunswick-black  from  sinking  into  the  gold  and 
discolouring  of  it. 

When  the  subjects  were  in  miniature,  I have 
succeeded  to  advantage  by  first  gilding  where  the 
design  was  intended,  and  tracing  the  design  upon 
the  gold,  I then  took  a little  of  the  Brunswick- 
black  and  drew  the  design  that  was  intended  to  be 
gold,  and  suffered  it  to  dry,  by  which  means  the 
gold  was  secure;  I then  breathed  upon  the  gold 
that  was  to  be  removed,  and  gently  rubbed  it  off, 
taking  great  care  not  to  move  the  painting  which 
secures  the  gold ; you  may  then  fill  it  up  with  the 
black,  or  any  other  colours  you  please. 

I have  also  succeeded  by  the  following  method, 
viz,— -cover  the  whole  of  the  glass  over  with  Bruns- 
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wick  black,  or  any  other  colour  you  intend  the 
ground  to  be  ; lay  it  on  with  a good  body  and  trace 
your  design  on  the  ground  as  before,  and  take  instru- 
ments of  various  sizes,  and  with  them  cut  away  the 
ground,  and  clean  it  well  with  a little  Paris-white, 
and  it  will  be  ready  to  gild  upon  by  the  means  before 
taught,  and  must  be  secured  by  the  same  method. 


GILDING  ON  PAPER. 


Gilding  on  Paper,  that  is  now  so  much  used  at 
boarding-schools,  and  by  the  ladies  for  ornamenting 
a number  of  curious  fancy  articles,  may  be  gilt  and 
burnished  to  very  great  perfection  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  the  size  you  make  use  of  in  burnished  gild- 
ing, temper  it  in  the  same  manner  with  w eak  parch- 
ment-size ; procure  some  fine  vellum  paper,  and 
brush  it  over  at  least  three  times,  suffering  it  to  dry 
between  each  time,  you  may  rub  it  gently  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  gold. 
The  ground  must  be  moistened  well  with  very  clear 
water,  and  the  gold  laid  on  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  in  burnished  gilding  on  wood,  and  when  dry  may 
be  burnished  by  the  same  means. 


The  burnishers  for  this  and  all  kinds  of  burnish- 
ed  gilding  on  wood,  paper,  Sfc.  are  made  of  agate 
fiint ; or  sometimes  a pair  of  dog's-teeth ; but  the 
others  are  preferable  as  one  will  be  sufficient. 


TRACING. 


VARIETY  OF  METHODS  FOR  TRACING. 

The  methods  of  tracing  that  I prefer  are,  first,  if 
the  subject  to  be  traced  is  a light  ground,  I take  a 
little  lamp-black  and  mix  it  with  some  butter;  if  it 
is  in  cold  weather,  and  the  butter  be  very  hard,  I 
soften  it  by  mixing  a little  Florence-oil  with  it ; I 
then  take  a piece  of  cotton-wool,  or  any  bit  of  soft 
linen,  and  rub  the  composition  of  lamp-black  and 
butter  over  the  back  of  the  design,  and  should  I wish 
to  keep  the  design  quite  clean,  I black  a piece  of 
thin  paper  and  put  between  the  design  and  subject 
to  be  traced  upon ; I then  take  a tracing  needle 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a large  stocking-needle 
rounded,  instead  of  being  quite  sharp  at  the  point, 
which  would  cut  the  design)  and  go  over  every  part 
of  what  I wish  to  be  traced,  as  soon  as  I think  it 
complete,  I raise  one  of  the  corners  and  look  under- 
neath to  see  if  the  tracing  be  perfect ; should  any 
part  of  the  design  be  imperfect,  I gently  lay  it  down  ■ 
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again  and  repair  it;  remove  the  paper  and  you  will 
have  a perfect  copy  of  the  design  ready  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  any  style  you  think  proper. 

Should  the  subject  to  be  traced  upon  be  a dark 
ground,  the  vehicle  for  tracing  may  be  Paris-white, 
made  use  of  in- the  same  manner  as  the  former,  and 
by  which  means  you  may  use  almost  every  pigment 
that  is  used  for  oil-painting. 


The  Brunswick-black  may  readily  be  made  by 
dissolving  good  asphaltum  in  spirits , or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Note.— When  the  black  gets  too  thick , you  may 
thin  it  with  oil  of  turpentine ; but  be  sure  not  to 
dilute  more  of  it  than  you  want  for  present  use, 
as  it  will  spoil  by  being  too  frequently  mixed. 


'GILDING  ON  METALS . 


Note. — Gilding  on  M^tal  is  the  art  of  fixing 
gold  upon  silver,  or  some  of  the  baser  metals,  so  that 
they  may  possess  the  external  appearance  of  gold. 
It  is  performed  two  ways;  first,  by  amalgamation, 
and  secondly,  by  leaf  gold.  The  process  of  amal- 
gamation is  as  follows : — The  mercury  is  made 
pure  by  pressing  through  leather ; it  is  then  put 
into  a crucible,  and  placed  over  a moderate  fire. — 
The  gold  to  be  amalgamated  being  previously 
heated,  is  added  to  the  mercury,  the  mixture  is 
stirred  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  begins  to  rise  in 
vapours  ; it  is  then  left  to  cool,  or  thrown  into  a 
vessel  of  water ; when  cold,  the  superfluous  mer- 
cury is  separated  by  squeezing  through  shammy 
leather,  or  fine  linen.  The  metal  to  be  gilt  must 
be  cleaned  on  its  surface,  in  order  to  make  it  take 
the  amalgam  a more  uniformly ; accordingly,  it  must 
be  pickled  in  a weak  solution  of  aquafortis  and 
water  ; and  if  the  substances  to  be  gilt  have  a large 
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surface  and  scaled,  a wire  brush  will  be  necessary 
to  scratch  off  the  foulness.  The  metal,  thus  pre- 
pared, may  be  dipped  in  aquafortis  where  mercury 
has  been  dissolved,  and  apply  the  amalgama  over 
the  precipitated  coat ; or  you  may  apply  the  amal- 
fama  alone,  if  by  hand-gilding*,  with  a small  hair 
brush,  or, fine  copper  pencil  ; or  you  may  otherwise 
proportion  the  amalgama  to  the  quantity  to  be  gilt, 
and  put  both  into  a pan,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire 
until  the  mercury  fixfes  on  the  surfaces  exposed; 
but  in  both  cases  the  work  is  held  in  a sufficient 
degree  of  heat  to  evaporate  the  mercury,  which  will 
leave  the  gold  behind. 


THEORY  OF  GILDING  BY  AMALGAMATION. 

The  aquafortis  not  only  deprives  the  metal  of  its 
impurities  on  the  surface,  but  likewise  dissolves  a 
portion  of  it,  and  precipitates  the  mercury  in  its 
place,  having  a stronger  chemical  attraction  for  cop- 
per than  mercury.  The  mercury  united  with  the 
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gold  being  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  is 
exposed  to  the  fire ; the  mercury  being  volatile,  is 
evaporated,  and  leaves  the  gold  attracted  by  gravi- 
tation. 


THEORY  OF  GILDING  IN  THE  DRY  WAY. 

In  the  dry  way,  the  amalgama  has  a chemical  at- 
traction for  the  copper  and  unites  with  it.  The  most 
volatile  substances  always  rise  first  by  heat,  there- 
fore the  mercury  flies  off  in  a vapour,  and  leaves  the 
gold  attached,  as  in  the  wet  way. 


TO  PREPARE  GOLD  FOR  GILDING. 

To  one  part  of  pure  gold,  add  three  of  pure  silver; 
fuse  them  in  the  fire,  and  granulate  by  pouring  them 
into  a vessel  of  cold  wafer. 

The  grains  are  to  be  put  into  a vessel  which  con- 
tains aquafortis,  and  the  dissolution  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  heat.  The  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured  off 
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occasionally,  and  fresh  applied;  and  when  it  remains 
of  the  same  colour,  the  gold  is  fit  for  the  purpose. 
The  acid  must  be  destroyed  by  careful  and  repeated 
washes  in  cold  water.  The  gold  after  this  process 
will  be  of  a brown  colour,  to  which  some  may  object ; 
—to  remove  this  objection,  the  gold  is  put  into  a 
vessel  which  is  placed  in  a sand-bath,  and  a sufficient 
degree  of  heat  applied  to  dissipate  the  adhering 
phlogiston ; hence  it  becomes  of  a proper  shining 
'‘Colour  on  its  surface. 


TO  MAKE  GOLD  ITS  ORIGINAL  WEIGHT. 

Take  pure  gold  twenty-four  grains,  and  crude 
• mercury  an  ounce  and  a half ; put  them  together  in 
a crucible  until  it  be  of  a red  colour.  Pour  them 
out  upon  an  earthen  plate,  then  take  about  a foot 
square  of  sound  wash  leather,  put  the  mixture  into 
it,  and  twist  and  squeeze  the  superfluous  mercury 
from  it,  which  will  go  through  the  leather,  and  leave 
the  amalgama  behind,  which  is  fit  for  use  in  thefol- 
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lowing  manner: — Take  the  amalgama  and  weigh 
it,  making  a small  allowance  for  loss,  then  take  and 
rub  it  well  over  the  gold  ; heat  a poker,  kc.  red  hot, 
and  put  the  gold  upon  it  until  the  mercury  evapo- 
rates ; when  cold  put  it  into  a pickle  of  five  water  and 
one  aquafortis,  let  it  remain  twenty  minutes,  take 
it  out  and  scour  it  with  fine  sand  and  water.  To 
deaden  it,  dissolve  equal  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  blue  vitriol  in  warm  water,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
gold  while  warm. 


TO  GILD  ON  COPPER. 

First,  take  and  clean  the  article  to  be  gilt,  by  pic- 
kling it  in  diluted  aquafortis  ; clean  it  well  from  all 
its  impurities,  put  on  the  gold  amalgama  with  a little 
mercury,  and  lay  it  on  with  a hogs-hair  tool ; evapo- 
rate the  mercury,  and  burnish  it. — For  which  see 
Burnishing,  kc. 
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TO  GILD  ON  SILVER.. 

Take  pure  gold  and  put  it  to  dissolve  in  aqua^re- 
gia,  in  a well-glazed  cup  set  near  the  fire  until  quite 
dissolved.  Pour  it  into  a piece  of  linen  and  hang  it 
up  in  the  air  to  dry : you  must  have  an  earthen-plate 
ready  to  burn  the  rag  upon,  in  the  same  manner  you 
would  burn  tinder,  and  be  very  careful  in  collecting 
every  particle  ; you  then  have  nothing  to  do  (the  sil- 
ver being  previously  cleaned)  but  to  rub  the  powder 
on  with  your  finger  a little  moistened  until  it  is  a 
proper  gold  colour. — ’Burnish  it  and  it  is  done. 


TO  GILD  ON  STEEL. 

Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  in  water,  and  with  it  care- 
fully moisten  the  part,  or  parts  you  intend  to  gild, 
with  a camers-hair  pencil : dissolve  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  and  go  over  the  same  place  until  it  has  re- 
ceived a copper  colour,  wash  it  clean  with  water 
and  take  your  gold  prepared  from  your  burnt  rag, 
and  follow  the  former  process. 
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TO  SILVER  ON  COPPER. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  pure  silver,  put  it  into  a 
~well-glazed  earthen  cup,  and  pour  upon  it  an  ounce 
and  half  of  double  aquafortis,  set  it  near  the  fire  to 
dissolve  ; when  it  is  crystallized,  add  four  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  stir  it  gently  with  the  crystals,  then 
put  it  into  a large  bason,  &c.  and  add  two  quarts  of 
water  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  mix  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  salt  with  it ; let  it  stand  at  least  for  one 
hour,  and  pour  off  about  four-fifths  of  the  water  by 
inclination,  and  immediately  add  more  fresh  water, 
and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  more,  and 
pour  the  whole  of  the  water  from  it  as  carefully  as 
possible,  taking  great  care  that  you  waste  none 
of  the  powder,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  follow- 
ing process : 

The  article  to  be  silvered,  must  first  be  washed 
over  with  mercury  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  in  order  to 
give  it  a leaden  appearance,  rub  on  the  composition 
with  your  finger,  or  a fine  piece  of  cork,  until  it  is 
completely  covered;  apply  heat  until  the  work  ap- 
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pear  of  a yellow  colour,  suffer  it  to  cool,  and  clean  it 
with  salt  and  water ; and  if  you  wish  it  to  appear 
dead,  you  may  rub  it  over  with  wax. 


SILVERINO  IN  THE  COLD  WAY. 

Dissolve  pure  silver  in  aquafortis,  and  precipitate 
the  silver  by  throwing  in  a handful  of  common  salt ; 
add  any  quantity  of  water  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour,  pour  off  the  water  and  add  fresh  until  the 
acid  is  entirely  destroyed ; to  the  precipitation  add 
two-thirds  cream  of  tartar  and  one  third  salt,  and 
make  it  into  a paste  ; the  article  to  be  silvered  must 
be  well  cleaned  on  its  surface,  and  the  composition 
rubbed  on  with  a cork.  It  may  be  deadened  with 
yellow,  or  white  wax. 


SILVERING  BY  HEAT. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  pure  silver  in  aquafortis, 
precipitate  the  silver  with  common  salt,  and  one 
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pound  each  of  sal-ammoniac,  sandiver,  and  white 
vitriol,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sublimate. 


ANOTHER  WAY  BY  HEAT. 

Two  ounces  of  fine  silver  must  be  dissolved  in 
aquafortis,  precipitate  the  silver  with  salt ; and  add 
after  washing,  twelve  ounces  of  common  salt,  six 
ounces  each  of  sandiver  and  white  vitriol,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sublimate.  This  paste  is  to  be  ground 
very  fine  upon  a stone  with  a muller ; a quantity  of  it 
is  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  to  be  silvered ; the  work  added,  and  the 
whole  to  be  stirred  with  a large  brush;  when  the 
paste  has  attached  itself  to  the  work  to  be  silvered, 
it  is  placed  overlhe  fire  until  it  appears  black,  and 
the  silver  runs  ; it  is  then  to  be  put  into  spirits  of  salt 
to  cleanse  it,  and  afterwards  boiled  out  in  water. 


SILVERING  ON  GILT  WORK. 

Silver  will  not  attach*  itself  to  any  metal  by  amal- 
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gamation,  unless  it  be  first  gilt ; if  any  part  of  a gilt 
surface  is  wished  to  be  silvered,  the  whole  must  be 
stopped,  except  the  portion  where  the  silver  is  to  be 
applied  ; an  amalgama  must  be  made  of  the  silver 
with  mercury,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  surface  ex- 
posed. It  is  then  subjected  to  the  fire,  which  dissi- 
pates the  mercury,  and  leaves  the  silver  firmly  at- 
tached. 


THE  METHOD  OF  PLATCNG  METAL. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  plating  metal  is  to  bring 
the  surfaces  of  the  copper  and  silver  into  fusion  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  prevent  the  copper  from  scal- 
ing, this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  fluxes ; the 
copper  is  filed,  and  the  surface  on  which  the-  silver 
is  to  be  adapted,  should  be  left  as  rough  as  possi- 
ble ; the  silver  is  first  annealed,  and  pickled  in  di- 
luted spirits  of  salt;  it  is  then  planished  and  scratch- 
ed on  the  surface,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  binding 
wire  on  the  rough  side  of  the  copper ; the  surfaces 
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being  previously  anointed  with  a solution  of  borax 
and  sublimate,  then  by  exposing  them  to  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  heat,  the  flux  causes  the  surfaces  to 
fuse  at  the  same  time,  and  when  cold,  they  become 
firmly  united. 


TO  STRIP  PLATED  METAL. 

The  silver  of  ingot-metal  is  always  stripped  ; but 
in  plated  copper,  sometimes  the  copper  is  destroyed  ; 
this  is  done  by  dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol  assisted 
by  heat,  by  which  you  make  blue  vitriol.  But 
when  both  metals  are  saved,  a menstruum  should 
be  applied,  which  will  attach  the  silver,  as  being 
the  least  quantity,  and  leave  the  copper  nearly  un- 
touched : this  menstruum  is  composed  of  three 
pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ni- 
tre, and  a pound  of  water;  the  plated  metal  must 
be  put  into  it  so  long  as  it  will  act.  This  quantity 
of  menstruum  will  strip  better  than  a pound  of  metal. 


ESSAYING  PLATED  METAL. 
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TO  MAKE  AN  ESSAY  OF  PLATED  METAL. 

The  smaller  the  quantity  for  the  Essay,  the  more 
uncertain  will  the  process  be.  Trifling  inaccura- 
cies upon  a small  scale  may  be  attended  with  great 
loss  in  working  at  large ; two  or  three  pounds  ought 
to  be  the  least  quantity  used : this  is  to  be  put  into 
__an  earthen  vessel,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  liquor 
applied  to  st$jp  off  the  silver.  The  silver  is  care- 
fully to  be  coljected  by  common  salt,  and  then  to 

be  gathered  either  with  red-lead  or  nitre.  Red-^ 

4§ 

lead  is  preferable,  because,  by  fire,  nitre  will  de- 
stroy a small  portion  of  the  silver.  When  the  sil- 
ver is  gathered  by  lead,  it  is  to  be  tested  off,  and 
you  will  have  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  on  three 
pounds,  and  may  make  the  estimate  accordingly. 


COLOURING  GOLD . 


Note — Colouring*  is  the  next  operation  to  gilding* 
and  consists  in  advancing  the  colour  of  gold  to  a 
higher  yellow,  green  or  red. 


TO  COLOUR  GOLD  RED. 

t 

“ To  four  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  add,  in  fine 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  red  ochre,  one 
"ounce  and  a half  of  verdi grease,  calcined  until  it 
yields  no  more  fumes,  and  half  an  ounce'  of  borax, 
calcined  to  crispness/’ 


ANOTHER  RED  COLOUR  FOR  GOLD. 

Vitriol  and  burnt  allum,  each  four  ounces ; four 
ounces  of  nitre,  one  ouncie  of  salt,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  verdigrease.  This  may  be  either  kept 
dry,  or  made  liquid  with  vinegar. 


COLOURING  GOLD. 
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TO  COLOUR  GOLD  YELLOW. 

Salt-pet  re  six  ounces ; green  copperas  two  ounces ; 
white  vitriol  and  alum  of  each  one  ounce.  If  you 
wrish  to  make  it  a little  redder,  add  ten  penny- 
weights of  blue  vitriol. 


TO  COLOUR  GOLD  GREEN. 

Salt-petre  one  ounce  and  ten  pennyweights ; sal 
ammoniac  one  ounce  and  four  pennyweights ; ro- 
man vitriol  one  ounce  and  four  pennyweights  ; white 
vitriol  one  ounce  ; verdi grease  eighteen  penny- 
weights; dissolve  these  in  a little  water;  dip  the 
work  you  want  to  colour  into  it,  and  apply  it  over 
the  .fire  until  it  is  burnt  off,  and  afterwards  quench 
it  in  water.  _ 


ON  BURNISHING  METALS. 


Note — Burnishing  adds  brightness  to  bodies  of 
metallic  surfaces.  Bodies  are  granulated  so  that  the 
rays  of  light  fall  upon  them  with  a variety  of  obli- 
quities; therefore  are  scattered  and  reflected  all 
ways ; and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  eye  does  not 
receive  the  colour  with  its  full  force ; but  when  the 
eminences  are  worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  bur- 
nisher, and  all  the  rays  of  light  are  equally  re- 
flected from  a plain  surface,  it  is  then  that  the  co- 
lour appears  in  its  full  force,  and  constitutes  bright- 
ness. Burnishers  are  made  of  substances  of  great 
hardness,  for  which  reason  steel,  or  iron  finely  po- 
lished, are  most^  frequently  used ; as  also  haema- 
tites, or  blood  stone,  which  is  of  a very  glossy  sub- 
stance, and  when  broke,  of  a fine  regular  striated 
texture ; it  contains  iron,  and  its  hardness  depends 
upon  the  quantity  therein ; it  is  ground  into  a va- 
riety of  forms,  and  its  surface  made  as  smooth  as 
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possible.  In  burnishing,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
liquid,  as  beer,  which  makes  the  surface  burnish 
with  greater  facility,  and  brings  the  work  to  a 
'better  colour  ; for  without  it,  if  the  gold  be  thin, 
the  burnisher  would  wear  it  off,  or  the  work  would 
appear  in  streaks. 


R 


A 


VARIETY  OF  RECIPES 

FOR 

COMPOUND  METALS , 


ON  PARTING. 

Parting’  is  the  separation  of  silver  and  copper 
from  gold.  The  mass  is  first  granulated,  by  drop- 
ping it  in  cold  water  when  in  fusion.  Aquafortis 
is  therr  applied,  which  will  dissolve  the  silver  and 
copper,  without  affecting  the  gold.  Small  quan- 
tities of  it  are  used  at  a time  so  long  as  it  will 
work,  by  the  assistance  of  a small  degree  of  heat, 
the  liquor  which  is  poured  off  contains  the  silver 
and  copper.  The  geld  is  then  put  into  a crucible, 
and  with  nitre  is  refined.  The  silver  is  obtained 
from  the  liquor  by  adding  copper,  and  may  be  re- 
vived by  red-lead,  or  nitre ; if  by  red-lead,  it  must 
be  worked  off  in  a test,  but  the  nitie  leaves  it  suf- 
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ficiently  fine.  The  copper  may  be  recovered  in  a 
metallic  state,  by  the  addition  of  iron  to  the  liquor  ; 
iron  being  so  very  cheap  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  recovering. 

The  silver  must  always  be  in  greater  proportion 
than  gold,  or  it  will  be  defended  from  the  action  of 
the  aquafortis  by  the  prevailing  metal.  The  pro- 
portion may  be  nearly  guessed  at,  by  rubbing  it 
upon  a touch-stone. 


ON  CASE-HARDENING. 

Case-hardening  is  a superficial  conversion  of  iron 
into  steel,  by  cementation  ; it  is  performed  on  small 
pieces  of  iron,  by  inclosing  them  in  an  iron  box 
among  burnt  leather,  bone-dust,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance containing  phlogiston,  and  exposing  them 
some  hours  to  a red  heat ; the  surface  of  the  iron 
attracts  the  metallizing  principal,  and  the  earthy 
parts  are  converted  into  a perfect  metal.  Iron  thus 
case-hardened,  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish. 
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ON  COLOURING  STEEL  BLUE. 

The  steel  is  to  be  finely  polished  on  its  surface, 
and  then  exposed  to  a uniform  degree  of  heat.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  three  ways  of  making  the  co- 
lour ; first  by  a flame  producing  no  soot,  as  spirits 
of  wine  ; secondly,  by  a hot  iron  ; and  thirdly,  by 
wood  ashes.  As  a very  regular  degree  of  heat  is 
necessary,  wood-ashes  bear  the  preference.  The 
work  is  to  be  covered  over  with  them,  and  carefully 
watched.  When  the  colour  is  sufficiently  exalted, 
the  work  is  perfect. 


ON  TINNING. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  used  in  tinning  as  a flux.  The 
metals  to  be  tinned  are  to  he  clean  on  their  sur- 
faces. When  vessels,  a small  quantity  of  tin  is  to 
be  put  into  them  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  they 
are  applied  to  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  melt 
the  tin.  The  sal  ammoniac  prevents  their  scaling, 
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and  causes  the  tin  to  fix  itself  on  every  part  of  the 
surface  which  it  touches. 


ON  COMPOUND  METALS. 

Metals  in  general  will  unite  with  each  other,  and 
acquire  new  properties.  Brass  is  formed  of  zinc 
and  copper,  and  possesses  a different  colour  from 
either  of  the  ingredients.  Sometimes  indeed,  the 
compound  will  retain  the  colour  of  one  of  the  com- 
posing metals,  as  in  all  amalgamas  where  it  is 
white,  owing  to  the  mercury.  Compound  metals 
are  always  of  a greater  specific  gravity  than  either 
of  the  ingredients  ; but  its  absolute  gravity  is  di- 
minished.— Their  ductility  and  malleability  differ 
from  the  metals  which  compose  them ; sometimes 
deci easing,  and  at  other  times  increasing;  brass 
suffers  no  alteration  in  these  proportions.  Silver 
united  with  tin  has  them  both  diminished.  The  vo- 
latility of  metals  is  much  affected  by  union ; the 
most  fixed  becoming  volatile,  whilst  the  most  vola- 
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tile  becomes  fixed.  Quicksilver  requires  more  heat 
to  dissipate  when  combined,  than  when  in  an  un- 
combined state ; and  gold,  on  the  contrary,  when 
amalgamated,  rises  with  the  mercury  in  the  form 
of  vapour. 

Their  fusibility  is  much  altered  by  mixture ; a 
remarkable  instance  of  which  is  in  the  compound 
of  bismuth,  tin  and  lead.  For  eight  parts  of  bis- 
muth, three  of  4in,  and  five  of  lead,,  will  form  a 
metal  which  will  completely  melt  in  boiling  water ; 
which  is  a degree  of  heat  less  by  two  hundred  and 
three  degrees,  than  the  most  fusible  of  the  com- 
pounds, viz.  tin. 

Bell  metal,  which  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin, 
is  a striking  proof  of  the  change  which  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  undergo  from  the  union.  This  com- 
pound is  one  of  the  hardest  metals,  and  most  so- 
norous, although  copper  is  very  little  sonorous,  tin 
is  less  so* 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  COMPOUND  METALS. 

The  formation  of  compound  metals  depends  upon 
a minute  division.  The  attraction  of  cohesion  of 
the  different  metals  which  are  to  form  the  com- 
pound must  be  overcome  ; accordingly  they  are 
subjected  to  the  fire.  The  compound  metal  is  not 
made  by  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  particles 
forming  the  composition  of  metals,  but  from  their 
equable  diffusion  through  each  other,  and  being 
returned  in  a proper  situation  by  the  attraction  of 
cohesion.  Metals  are  calcined  by  heat,  but  then 
the  calxes  of  those  metals  will  not  unite  chemi- 
cally ; which  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  com- 
posing metals  undergo  no  specific  change,  but  are 
simply  diffused ; and  produce  new  propei  ties. 

In  forming  compounds,  it  must  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  metals  make  them  brittle ; others  add 
to  their  malleability ; some  make  them  soft,  others 
stiffen  them,  as  arsenic  makes  copper,  which  is 
malleable,  very  brittle;  and  as  tin  or  lead,  adds 
E 4 
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softness  to  metals,  which  are  otherwise  stiff ; so 
that  to  improve  a composition,  or  alter  it,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  those  metals  which  in  their 
original  state,  possess  the  properties  wanted,  but 
in  small  proportion ; for  too  much  added  may  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect  to  those  required.  And 
as  metals  fuse  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  add  those  metals  which 
fuse  easily,  to  those  which  require  a greater  de- 
gree of  heat,  w hile  they  are  too  hot ; because  the 
former  will  evaporate  and  leave  the  compound 
imperfect. 

Compound  metals  in  which  brass  enters  as  a con- 
stituent part,  are  much  influenced  by  the  brass 
employed.  Cheadle,  or  Macclesfield  brass,  are  more 
malleable  than  that  made  at  Birmingham ; but  for 
those  metals  which  require  hardness,  the  brass  of 
Birmingham  is  preferable. 


MIXTURES  of  METALS. 


STANDARD  GOLD. 

“ Twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  two  carats  of 
alloy,  in  one  pound  troy.’’  A carat  is  four  grains. 

STANDARD  SILVER. 

“ Eleven  ounces  and  two  pepny  weights  of  fine 
silver,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy,  in  one 
pound  troy.” 

GOLD  SOLDER. 

4 4 Pure  gold,  twelve  pennyweights,  pure  silver* 
two  pennyweights,  and  fine  copper,  fom:  penny- 
weights.” 

SILVER  SOLDER. 

t 64  Fine  silver,  nineteen  pennyweights,  copper, 
one  pennyweight,  brass,  ten  pennyweights.”  For 
Jewellers,  &c. 

SOLDER  FOR  PLATING. 

“ Brass,  ten  pennyweights,  and  one  ounce  of 
pure  silver.” 
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HARD  SOLDER. 

“ Copper,  two  pounds,  and  one  pound  of  block 
tin.”  

SOFT  SOLDER. 

“ Tin,  two  pounds,  and  one  pound  of  lead.” 

PINCHBECK  FOR  PLATING. 

<c  One  pound  of  shruff  copper,  four  ounces  of 
Bristol  brass,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  block 
tin.”  \ 

BEST  HARD  WHITE. 

“ One  pound  of  Bristol  brass,  two  ounces  of 
spelter,  and  one  ounce  of  block  tin.” 


WHITE  METAL,  HARD. 

“ One  pound  of  Bristol  brass,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  spelter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  block  tin.” 


BATH  METAL. 

46  One  pound  of  Birmingham  brass,  and  four 
ounces  and  a half  of  spelter.” 
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WHITE  METAL. 

Two  pounds  of  regains  of  antimony,  eight 
ounces  of  shruff  brass,  and  ten  pounds  of  block 
tin.”  

TEUTANIA. 

Eight  ounces  of  brass,  two  pounds  of  regains 
of  antimony,  and  seven  ounces  of  tin.” 


PLATINA. 

“ One  pound  of  Cheadle,  or  Macclesfield  brass, 
and  five  oimces  of  spelter.” 


The  foregoing  Recipes  are  the  standard  propor- 
tions ; but  as  every  Artist  may  vary  them  as  best 
suits  his  purpose,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  all 
the  varieties. 


TO  MAKE  A DIP. 

€i  To  a pound  of  gilders’  aquafortis,  add  half  an 
©uiife  of  nitre ; cork  up  the  bottle*  and  let  it  stand 
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twelve  hours  before  it  is  used.”  Note — After  a 
part  is  poured  off  for  use,  the  bottle  must  be  care- 
fully corked. 


TO  JUDGE  OF  THE  PURITY  OF  AQUAFORTIS. 

Spirits  of  salt  is  almost  always  mixed  with  aqua- 
fortis, which  makes  it  unfit  for  many  mechanical 
operations.  To  detect  the  spirit  of  salt,  a small 
portion  of  silver  must  be  dissolved  in  a quantity  of 
aquafortis  which  is  known  to  be  pure;  and  a few 
drops  of  that  instilled  into  a part  of  that  which  is 
to  be  tiied ; if  it  contains  any  spirits  of  salt,  the 
silver  will  form  clouds,  and  fall  to  the  bottom ; if  it 
does  not,  the  liquor  will  remain  transparent. 


TO  MAKE  AQUA  REGIA. 

Aqua  Regia  is  a compound  of  spirits  of  salt  and 
aquafoitis.  Rut  as  it  would  considerably  enhance 
its  price  were  it  to  be  made  of  those  substances,  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  it  is  made  as  follows ; — u In 
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sixteen  ounces  of  the  purest  aquafortis,  dissolve  four 
ounces  of  sal  ammoniac ; let  the  vessel  he  well 
corked,  and  kept  for  use.” 

This  is  an  excellent  aqua  regia  for  common  use, 
but  the  proportion  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
different  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  It  must 
be  observed,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  spirits  of 
salt,  the  less  it  can  act  upon  these  imperfect  metals 
which  it  can  dissolve ; as  tin,  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, &c. 


ARGIL  TO  ROIL  WHITE  METAL  RUCKLES. 

“ Six  pounds  of  white  argil,  four  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, eight  pounds  of  grain  tin,  or  tin  shavings  ; stir 
it  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 


TO  REPAIR  JEWELLERS’  WORK  WHEN  SET, 
WITHOUT  INJURING  THE  STONE. 

In  the  setting  of  fine  work,  when  it  is  nearly  fi- 
nished, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  workman’s 
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tool  slips,  and  very  much  injures  the  buckle,  &c. 
Every  workman  must  be  at  a great  loss  under  such 
circumstances,  if  he  could  not  repair  the  injury 
without  taking  the  stones  out ; he  therefore  uses  a 
little  soft  solder,  and  puts  a small  quantity  of  spi- 
rits of  wine  into  a proper  vessel,  and  a little  cotton* 
The  flame  is  conducted  to  the  part  by  the  cotton, 
and  is  powerful  enough  to  melt  the  solder,  without 
affecting  the  stones.  Venice  turpentine  is  used  to 
make  the  solder  run. 

If  a common  lamp  was  used,  the  burning  of  the 
oil  would  cause  such  impurities,  as  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  work  ; but  spirits  of  wine  emitting  no 
vapour,  effects  the  purpose  without  any  such  in- 
convenience. 


ON  FLUXES. 

Fluxes  are  used  to  make  bodies  melt  easily,  which 
are  otherwise  of  difficult  fusion.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sorts,  viz.  vitreous,  and  saline. 
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The  principal  vitreous  are  slag,  glass  of  lead,  glass 
of  antimony,  borax  and  sandiver  ; among  the  saline 
are  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  sal  anexium,  &c. 

In  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  the 
vitreous  fluxes  are  generally  used,  because  they  act 
upon  heterogeneous  substances,  and  convert  them 
into  glass ; but  when  the  flux  should  act  upon  the 
metal  itself,  then  the  saline  are  preferable. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  fluxes  ; the  two  fol- 
lowing are  excellent,  viz. — “ Equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  tartar  are  to  be  ground  together,  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  in  a crucible  till  the  mixture  crackles 
and  flames ; at  which  time  it  should  be  taken  out, 
and  stopped  with  a tile ; when  it  is  cold,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  charcoal-dust.” 
A white  flux  is  composed  of  nitre  and  tartar,  omit- 
ting the  charcoal. 

The  imperfect  metals  are  separated  from  gold  and 
silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes,  particularly  the  saline ; 
it  is  in  the  power  which  they  possess  of  destroying 
the  imperfect  metals,  that  the  art  of  refining  is 
founded  0 
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A Table  of  Specific  Gravities  and  Melting 
Heats  of  Metals. 


Specific 

Gravity. 

Melting  Heat 

by 

Farenheit. 

Gold 

- 

- 

18 

1,301 

Platina  - 

* 

- 

19,640 

Silver 

- 

10,552 

1,000 

Lead 

- 

- 

11,352 

595 

Tin 

- 

- 

7,264 

405 

Iron 

- 

- 

7,100 

1,601 

Copper  - 

- 

- 

8,876 

1,450 

Quicksilver 

- 

- 

14,110 

32  or  634 

Zinc 

- 

- 

6,862  * 

699 

Bismuth 

- 

- 

9,670 

494 

Regulus  of  Antimony 

6,860 

• 809 

Arsenic  - 

- 

- 

8,308 

Cobalt,  common 

- 

. 7,700 

1,450 

Cobalt,  pure 

- 

- 

- 

1,601 
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Note — The  ancient  methods  of  Japanning,  were 
generally  (if  upon  wood)  to  lay  the  ground  with  se- 
veral coats  of  size  and  whiting,  with  a brush  as 
even  as  possible  ; if  the  surface  was  even,  fewer 
coats  would  do ; it  was  then  water-polished,  by  rub- 
bing it  gently  with  a rag  dipped  in  water,  taking 
great  care  not  to  rub  it  down  to  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  It  wras  then  suffered  to  dry  thoroughly,  and 
the  inequalities  (if  any)  gently  rubbed  with  Dutch 
rushes ; it  was  then  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  co- 
loured ground,  either  by  mixing  the  colour  w anted 
in  a strong  parchment-size,  or  to  make  the  varnish 
of  the  colour  you  intend  the  japan  to  be.  If  the 
ground  were  to  represent  embossed  figures,  the 
design  was  made  on  the  embossed  parts  filled  up 
by  repeated  layers  of  the  size  and  Paris-white,  finely 
ground  together  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  When 
that  was  dry,  the  figures  were  gently  water  polished 
as  before,  and  dried ; they  were-touched  with  the 
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colours  they  were  intended  to  be,  by  being  mixed 
in  shell-lac  varnish,  and  secured  with  several  coats 
of  seed-lack,  or  mastic  varnish ; it  was  when  dry, 
polished,  and  it  was  done. 

Where  the  Japanning  is  executed  in  the  modern 
way  it  simply  consists  of  beginning  and  linishing 
with  varnish,  using  the  coarse  or  opake  kinds  of 
varnish  first,  and  finishing  with  the  fine  and  trans- 
parent ones ; and  is  certainly  superior  to  the  ancient 
method,  as  there  is  not  the  hazard  to  run  of  the 
whole  of  the  coat  and  varnish  peeling  off  together, 
particularly  when  exposed  to  too  much  heat  or 
moisture  ; therefore,  the  ancient  method  of  Japan- 
ning though  attainable  with  less  trouble  and  expence, 
for  the  reason  alluded  to,  is  very  justly  laid  aside. 


OF  JAPAN  GROUNDS. 

Japan  Grounds  are  such  as  are  either  formed  by 
the  varnish  and  colour  where  the  whole  is  to  re- 
main of  one  simple  colour ; or  by  the  varnish,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  colour,  on  which  the  painting 
f 2 
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or  other  decoration  is  to  be  made ; but  before  I 
speak  of  the  particular  kinds  of  grounds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  priming  or 
undercoat  must  be  laid. 

This  priming  or  updercoat,  consists  in  laying  on 
in  the  most  even  manner,  a composition  of  size  and 
Paris-white,  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
The  size  for  nicer  purposes  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing slips  of  parchment,  or  glovers’  leather,  in  wa- 
ter, with  which  a little  isinglass  may  be  added  to 
prevent  its  cracking.  The  size  should  be  in 
strength  between  a jelly  and  common  glue  used  by 
joiners*  &c.  and  two  coats  of  it  should  be  laid  on 
quite  hot  before  you  apply  it;  mixed  with  whiting. 
If  the  surface  be  even,  two  coats  of  the  size  and 
whiting  will  be  sufficient. 

Where  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  used,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  prepare  them 
by  laying  on  two  or  three  coats  of  coarse  seed-lac 
varnish  mixed  with  rosin,  and  may  be  made  by  the 
following  process : 

“ Take  one  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ; five 
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ounces  of  seed-lac,  and  two  ounces  of  rosin  ; reduce 
them  to  a gross  powder,  and  dissolve  them  in  the 
spirits,  either  by  sand  heat  or  by  balnaeum,  and 
strain  off  the  varnish  for  use.” 

After  the  wood,  leather,  paper,  &c.  has  been  var- 
nished two  or  three  times  with  the  above  varnish, 
the  proper  japan-ground  may  be  laid  on,  which  in 
all  cases,  except  where  the  most  perfect  whiteness 
is  required,  may  be  best  performed  by  mixing  the 
colour  in  shell-lac  varnish  ; but  where  great  delicacy 
is  required,  the  copal  varnish  is  preferable. 


WHITE  JAPAN. 

The  forming  white  japan  is  a great  desideratum 
in  the  art  of  japanning,  and  may  be  performed  to 
advantage  as  follows : 

“ Flake-white,  washed  over,  and  ground  up  with 
a fifth  of  its  weight  of  starch,  then  dry  it,  and  mix 
it  well  with  copal  varnish.’ * Lay  it  on  the  article 
to  be  japanned,  prepared  either  with  or  without  the 
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undercoat  of  whiting;  as  soon  as  it  is  of  a good 
body,  varnish  it  over  three  or  four  times  with  good 
copal  varnish  ; but  if  it  is  wanted  in  haste,  you  may 
iinish  it  with  mastic  varnish. 


BLUE  JAPAN, 

May  be  performed  by  Prussian  blue,  verditer, 
smalt,  &c.  and  mixed  as  above,  the  process  being 
the  same. 


RED  JAPAN. 

For  a Scarlet  Japan,  use  vermilion ; but  used 
alone,  it  lias  a glaring  effect ; to  remedy  which,  it 
may  be  glazed  over  with  carmine  or  fine  lake, 
mixed  sparingly  in  the  last  coat  of  varnish. 


YELLOW  JAPAN, 

May  be  either  king’s  yellow,  turpeth  mineral*, 
Dutch  pink,  &c.  mixed  with  copal  varnish. 
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GREEN  JAPAN. 

Green  Japan  may  be  procured  either  by  mixing 
king's  yellow  and  Prussian  blue  to  the  shade  you 
wish ; or  turpeth  mineral  with  Prussian  blue,  or 
verditer. 


ORANGE  JAPAN, 

May  be  procured  by  mixing  vermilion  or  red  lead 
with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink,  but  red  orpi- 

i 

ment  will  make  a brighter  orange  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  mixture.. 


PURPLE  JAPAN, 

Is  made  by  mixing  lake  and  Prussian  blue,  or 
vermilion  and  Prussian  blue;  but  inferior  in  beauty,. 


BLACK  JAPAN. 

Ivory  or  lamp-black  ground  up  with  the  shell-lac 
varnish,  and  if  you  please,  finished  by  seed-lac  var- 
nish] whiting  being  out  of  the  question. 

2 4 
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BLACK  JAPAN,  PRODUCED  ON  IRON  OR  COPPER, 
BY  HEAT. 

This  Japan  can  only  be  practised  on  metals,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  degree  of  heat  that  is  necessary  to 
procure  its  effects  ; and  may  be  done  as  follows : 
Take  good  drying  linseed  oil,  smear  the  work  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  when  the  last  coat  is  mode- 
rately dry,  it  must  be  put  into  a stove,  or  oven,  of 
a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  turn  the  oil  black 
without  burning  it,  so  as  to  weaken  its  tenacity. 
The  heat  at  first  should  not  be  more  than  that  of  a 
declining  oven,  and  gradually  increased,  for  the  slower 
the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer  it  is  conti- 
nued, the  harder  and  brighter  will  be  the  coat  of 
japan.  This  japan  needs  no  polish;  if  judiciously 
managed,  it  will  have  a sufficient  one  from  the  heat* 


TORTISE-SHELL  JAPAN. 

The  Tortoise-shell  Japan,  practised  principally 
upon  tea  boards,  &c.  made  of  iron  or  copper,  may 
be  procured  to  perfection  by  the  following  process : 
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“ Take  to  quarts  of  good  linseed  oil,  and  pow- 
dered umber  a qua  ter  of  a pound ; boil  them  to- 
gether until  the  oil  becomes  very  brown  and  thick, 
then  strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth,  and  set  it  to 
boil  gently  again,  which  must  be  continued  until  it 
acquires  a pitchy  consistence,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.” 

Having  prepared  the  varnish,  clean  well  the  iron 
or  copper-plate,  or  rather  the  piece  to  be  japanned, 
and  mix  a little  vermilion  with  drying  oil  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  lay  it  very  thinly  cn  the 
parts  to  be  tortoise-shell ; let  it  dry,  and  brush  over 
the  whole  with  .the  above  varnish,  tempered  to  work 
free  with  a brush,  with  oil  of  turpentine ; clean  it 
thoroughly,  put  it  into  a stove,  and  regularly  in- 
crease the  heat ; continue  it  for  a considerable  time, 
and  it  will  acquire  a beautiful  black  appearance* 
This  ground  may  be  decorated  with  paintings  and 
gilding,  the  same  as  other  pieces  of  japan,  and  fi- 
nished by  either  the  copal,  mastic,  or  shell-lao 
varnishes. 
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PAINTING  JAPAN  WORK. 

Note — For  painting  Japan  Work,  all  colours 
adapted  for  painting  in  oil  are  applicable,  and  the 
more  so,  because  many  brilliant  colours  that  would 
not  be  permanent  in  oil,  are  secured  in  this  way  of 
painting  by  their  being  mixed  in  varnish,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  additional  coats  are  laid  on  after 
the  painting.  Therefore  the  preparation  of  colours 
for  this  kind  of  painting  consists  in  bunging  them 
to  a due  state  of  fineness.  Lake,  Prussian  blue,  in- 
digo, verdigrease,  and  distilled  verdigrease,  require 
to  be  pounded  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then 
ground  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  tuipentine. — 

Ochres  and  all  earthy  substances,  together  with 

/ 

vermilion,  turpeth-mineral,  red  lead,  &c.  require 
only  to  be  previously  well  washed  over ; and  ultra- 
marine,  carmine,  king’s  yellow,  &c.  are  in  a due 
state  of  fineness  as  you  procure  them  from  the  Co- 
lour-shops. 

The  vehicle  I recommend  for  mixing  the  colours 
with,  is  diluted  copal  varnish;  but  as  some  may 
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esteem  variety,  for  the  sake  of  such  I shall  give 
another  method  of  performing  this  kind  of  painting, 
by  the  colours  being  mixed  in  shell-lac  varnish  in- 
stead of  copal ; but  the  colours  by  no  means  work 
so  freely,  and  must  be  done  a great  deal  more  ex- 
peditiously ; the  shell-lac  varnish  drying  so  much 
sooner,  does  not  allow  proper  time  for  executing  the 
designs  ; but  whoever  may  wish  to  use  the  shell- 
lac,  the  following  is  an  excellent  recipe  to  procure 
it  to  advantage : 

46  Take  of  the  best  transparent  flakes  of  shell-lac, 
four  ounces ; powder  it  grossly,  and  put  it  into  a 
bottle  that  will  hold  double  the  quantity,  with  a 
quart  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine ; place  the 
bottle  in  balnaeum,  or  other  gentle  heat,  for  the 
space  of  three  or  four  days,  or  until  the  gum  is 
sufficiently  dissolved,  frequently  shaking  it  in  the 
time ; filter  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  let  all 
that  will  run  freely,  come  off  without  pressure  ; the 
remainder  may  be  squeezed  out  for  other  coarser 
purposes,  by  which  means  you  will  have  a fine  and 
coarse  shell-lac  varnish*” 
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When  this  varnish  is  preferred,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  provide  as  many  small  glass  phials  as 
you  want  different  colours,  and  to  mix  each  colour 
separately  in  the  phial,  and  at  the  time  of  using, 
if  they  are  too  thick,  you  may  thin  them  with  a 
little  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  You  must  be  sure  to 
keep  your  phials  that  contain  the  varnish  close  stopt 
to  prevent  the  spiiit  exhaling;  and  at  the  time  of 
using,  they  must  be  well  shaken  together. 

The  painting  in  varnish  is  a great  deal  more  te- 
dious than  oil,  it  is  therefore  frequently  rejected, 
and  drying  oil  diluted  with  spiritSv  of  turpentine, 
substituted  in  its  stead ; but  is  by  no  means  so  hard, 
though  secured  ever  so  well  by  the  upper  coats  of 
varnish. 


OF  VARNISHING  JAPAN  WORK. 

Varnishing  is  performed  upon  all  the  varieties  of 
Japan,  as  well  the  painted  as  those  that  have  only 
one  colour,  and  may  be  best  performed  with  either 
the  seed-lac,  or  copal  varnish ; but  the  latter  is  pre- 
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ferable  where  delicacy  is  the  point  in  question,  or 
for  outside  work,  carriages,  &c.  &c. ; hut  for  dark 
grounds  of  japan  for  furniture,  the  seed-lac  will  an- 
swer very  well.  For  the  making  of  which,  see  Var- 
nish Polishing,  &c. 

It  is  an  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  japanning, 
varnishing,  &c.  to  harden  the  varnish  by  means  of 
heat ; but  as  wood  would  not  resist  a very  great 
heat,  the  simple  stove  must  determine ; but  for  me- 
tals, any  degree  of  heat  less  than  would  burn,  or 
calcine  the  varnish,  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
especially  if  the  heat  be  gradually  increased;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scorch,  or  burn  the 
varnish. 


GILDING  JAPAN  WORK. 

All  the  methods  of  gilding  in  oil,  or  the  japan- 
ners’  gold  size,  are  applicable  on  japan ; there  is 
also  a method  of  gilding,  or  rather  bronzing,  viz. 
by  first  sizing  the  parts  intended  to  be  gilt  with  ja- 
panners’  gold  size,  and  suffering  them  to  be  near 
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dry,  or  that  it  would  bear  touching’  with  the  finger 
and  not  come  off ; you  then  may  apply  gold  pow- 
der, silver  powder,  or  in  fact  any  other  you  please, 
by  gently  rubbing  it  on  the  ground,  it  will  give  it 
a dead  appearance  of  metal,  and  be  better  suited  to 
a number  of  purposes ; but  for  a farther  explanation, 
see  Bronzing. 


VARNISHING  IN  GENERAL . 


OF  VENERIS  MARTIN  ; OR,  COPAL  OIL  VARNISH, 

Note — To  forward  this  discovery,  the  present  ex- 
periment will  shew,  that  copal,  in  its  original  state, 
contains  a portion  of  certain  slimy,  aqueous,  or  mu- 
cilaginous property  ; therefore,  to  render  it  a proper 
vehicle  for  varnish,  the  aqueous  property  must  be 
evaporated  by  heat  before  it  will  dissolve  in  oil ; but 
afterwards  unites  in  a substance  of  a nature  com- 
pounded of  an  oil,  a gum,  and  a resin ; nor  would 
oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  it  unless  first  mixed  with 
linseed  oil.  Hence  it  appears  that  copal  is  not  only 
resinous,  but  also  mucilaginous,  and  whoever  at- 
tempts to  render  it  a proper  vehicle  for  varnish, 
must  first  destroy  its  aqueous  parts,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  melting  it  as  for  the  following 
Varnish  : 


COPAL  OIL  VARNISH, 

4 6 Take  any  quantity  of  copal  you  please,  put  it 
into  an  iron  pot  to  melt  over  a brisk  fire  ; have 
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ready  at  the  same  time,  four  times  the  weight  of  co- 
pal of  good  drying  linseed,  or  nut  oil,  made  boiling 
hot  on  another  fire ; as  soon  as  the  gum  is  com- 
pletely melted  and  the  oil  sufficiently  hot,  you  must 
remove  the  oil,  and  pour  it  while  quite  hot  on  the 
melted  copal,  and  continue  it  on  the  fire  a little 
abated  of  the  heat,  and  stir  it  well  together  until 
thoroughly  incorporated ; it  may  then  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  every 
quart  of  linseed,  or  nut  oil,  may  be  added  while  yet 
warm,  it  may  before  quite  cold,  be  filtered  through 
flannel  for  your  use.” 

Should  it  be  too  thick  for  your  purpose,  you  may 
at  any  time  thin  it  discretionary. 


TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  DRYING  OIL  FOR  THE  COPAL 
VARNISH. 

“ Take  any  quantity  of  good  linseed  oil,  and  to 
every  quart  of  it  add  two  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead ; 
let  them  boil  gently  for  some  time,  or  until  it  will 
vsinge  a leather,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  will  be  fit  for  use.” 
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You  may  prepare  good  old  nut  or  poppy  oil,  in 
the  same  manner,  adding  three  or  four  onions  at  the 
same  time  to  take  away  the  greasy  quality  of  the 
oil,  and  with  this  oil  a more  transparent  and  white 
varnish  may  be  formed,  and  I believe  quite  equal  in 
durability. 

Note-— You  may  make  Amber  Varnish  by  the 
same  process. 


J HE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  COPAL  VARNISH,  SAI© 
TO  BE  PRACTISED  BY  MARTIN,  HIMSELF. 

You  must  procure  a large  pot  that  will  hold  a 
gallon  at  least,  which  must  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a chocolate  pot,  with  a cover  to  fit  veiy  close,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  free  from 
flaws,  least  it  should  burst  when  you  set  it  on  the 
fire,  which  might  endanger  the  house  by  the  great 
inflammability  of  the  gums  and  oil ; but  I would  re- 
commend processes  of  this  description  to  be  done  in 
the  open  air : 

“ Let  your  melting-pot  be  gradually  warmed,  and 
G 
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pour  into  it  four  ounces  of  chio,  or  cypress  turpen- 
tine, suffer  it  to  dissolve  ; pour  into  it  eight  ounces 
of  amber  grossly  powdered,  mix  it  well  with  the 
fluid  turpentine,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  gently  add  to 
it  one  pound  of  copal  grossly  powdered,  stir  these 
ingredients  well  together,  and  add  four  ounces  more 
of  chio  turpentine  melted,  and  half  a pint  of  warm 
oil  of  turpentine ; set  it  again  on  the  fire  made  a 
little  brisker ; let  it  remain  half  an  hour,  take  off 
the  cover  and  stir  it  well  together,  and  add  four' 
ounces  of  the  finest  and  whitest  colophony,  set  it 
again  on  the  fire  made  brisker,  using  the  bellows, 
and  let  it  remain  until  all  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  as 
fluid  as  water.  Takeoff  your  pot  and  move  it  a 
small  distance  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes  until  the  excess  of  heat  is  somewhat  abated. 
Have  ready  at  hand,,  twenty-four  ounces  of  good 
drying  linseed,  or.  nut  oil,  poured  in  boiling  hot 
from  another  fire  ; stir  them  well  together  until  the 
gums  and  oil  be  thoroughly  incorporated ; set  them 
on  the  fire  again  for  a few  minutes  more,  still  stir- 
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ring*  it  until  it  boils  up  once  more,  take  it  off  and 
set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  pour  into 
it  a quart  of  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot  from  the 
other  fire ; stir  them  well  together  and  give  them 
one  boil  up ; take  it  off,  and  pour  into  it  a pint 
more  hot  turpentine,  and  stir  it  for  a little  time. 
Let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  when  about  milk  warm, 
strain  it  through  flannel*  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use,M 


SEED-LAC  VARNISH. 

Note — Seed-lac  Varnish  is  preferable  to  all  other 
spirit  varnishes,  particularly  where  whiteness  is  no 
object;  it  is  the  most  hard  and  durable,  and  the 
least  liable  to  crack ; but  requires  highly  rectified 
spirits  to  dissolve  it,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  have  a 
cloudy  appearance  when  laid  on.  It  may  be  made 
to  advantage  as  follows : 

“ Take  three  ounces  of  seed-lac,  pick  the  whitest 
out  of  it,  and  put  it  into  clean  water  to  free  it  from 
&its  of  sticks  or  dirt  that  it  abounds  with ; which 
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may  be  readily  done  by  stirring  it  about,  and  when 
settled,  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination,  adding 
fresh  until  the  water  comes  off  perfectly  clean ; it 
must  be  well  dried  and  powdered  grossly,  put  into 
a pint  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine  in  a bottle 
that  will  hold  nearly  double  the  quantity  ; shake  the 
mixture  well  together,  and  place  it  in  a moderate 
baluceum,  or  sand  heat,  until  the  gums  are  perfectly 
dissolved,  shake  the  mixture  in  the  mean  time  as 
often  as  convenient ; filtre  it  through  flannel,  bottle 
it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a few  days. 


Shell-lac  varnish. 

iSh ell-lac  Varnish  may  be  made  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  seed-lac,  instead’ of  washing  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pick  out  the  most  transpa- 
rent pieces  and  powder  them  grossly,  and  pursue  the 
same  method  that  is  laid  down  for  making  the  seed- 
lac  varnish  ; this  is  the  brighter  varnish  of  the  two, 
but  not  near  so  durable,  being  very  liable  to  crack,’ 5 
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A VERY  GOOD  WHITE  VARNISH. 

“ Take  ten  ounces  of  spirits  of  vine,  and  of 
grossly  powdered  gum  sandarac  two  ounces ; clear 
Venice  turpentine  two  ounces ; put  them  together 
into  a bottle  that  will  hold  at  least  one  third  more, 
and  place  the  bottle  in  balneo,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  gums  are  dissolved;  you  may  frequently 
keep  shaking  them  together,  which  will  very  much 
hasten  their  dissolution ; strain  it  for  use.” 

This  is' a useful  Varnish" for  bright  colours,  or  or* 
namental  purposes.. 


A LACQUER  VARNISH# 

c*  Take  of  the  best  brandy  one  quart,  calcined 
tartar  one  pound ; let  the  brandy  stand  upon  the 
tartar  covered  for  one  day  in  a gentle  heat ; pour 
off  the  brandy  and  filtre  it  through  paper ; of  this 
take  one  pound,  white  amber  six  ounces,  sandarac 
six  ounces,  shell-lac  two  ounces  ; mix  them  all  well 
together,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  filtered 
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brandy,  set  them  in  balneo,  often  shaking  them  un- 
til the  gums  are  dissolved,  and  bottle  it  for  use.” 


ANOTHER  GOOD  LACQUER  VARNISH. 

44  Take  dear  cypress  turpentine,  half  an  ounce, 
mastic  two  ounces,  and  sandarac  one  ounce  ; powder 
the  mastic  and  sandarac  grossly ; and  add  oil  of 
spike  two  ounces,  and  oil  of  turpentine  one  ounce ; 
set  them  to  dissolve  in  balneo,  filter  it  as  before, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  laying  over  all  beautiful  trans-, 
parent  grounds. 


ANOTHER  WHITE  VARNISH. 

44  Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  gum  mastic,  and  two 
minces  of  gum  sandarac,  in  a quart  of  highly  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine,  and  add  two  ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine ; when  all  are  completely  dissolved,  it 
may  be  filtered  as  before,  and  it  will  be  ready  foj 
use,” 


A VARNISH  FOR  IRON  WORK. 

, $ To  one  quart  of  spirits  of  w ine  add  eight  ounces 
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of  gum  sandarac,  two  ounces  of  seed-lac,  six  ounces 
of  clarified  resin,  and  six  ounces  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine ; dissolved  before,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.” 


A GOOD  VARNISH  FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

“ To  one  quart  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
add  four  ounces  of  gum  sandarac,  two  ounces  of 
picked  seed-lac,  two  ounces  of  gum  mastic,  one 
ounce  of  gum  elimi,  and  two  ounces  of  chio  tur- 
pentine. The  gums  and  spirits  are  all  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  put  into  a large  bottle.  "Dissolve  it  in 
balneo,  and  it  will,,  after  it  is  filtered,  be  fit  for 
itse.”  

VARNISH  FOR. GLASS  TO  PREVENT  THE  RAYS  OF 
THE  SUN  FROM  PASSING  THROUGH  IT. 

<c  Pulverise  a quantity  of  gum  adragant,  and  hav- 
ing previously  provided  white  of  eggs  well  beat  and 
settled  as  thin  as  water,  mix  them  together,  and 
let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  gum 
is  dissolved,  and  lay  it  on  the  glass  with  a soft 
4>rush.” 
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A VARNISH  FOR  PLAISTER  OF  PARIS  TO  GIVE  IT 
THE  APPEARANCE  OF  MARBLE. 

“ Take  fine  white  alicant  soap,  scrape  or  rasp  it 
very  fine ; put  it  into  a well-glazed  earthen  pipkin 
with  a little  warm  water  added  gradually,  stir  it 
with  your  finger  until  it  becomes  thick  and  milky. 
Cover  it  for  fear  the  dust  should  get  to  it,  and  let 
it  stand  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  it  will' have 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a fine  varnish.” 

Your  varnish  being  thus  made,  take  a soft  brush, 
rather  short  in  the  hair,  and  brush  the  plaister 
gently  over  with  the  varnish,  and  set  it  in  a place 
to  dry  as  free  from  du3t  as  possible ; then  rub  it 
gently  with  a clean  piece  of  soft  old  linen,  placing 
yourself  between  it  and  the  light  that  you  may  the 
more  readily  see  how  it  takes  the  polish ; when  dgne 
all  over,  it  will  have  a bright  and  shining  appear- 
ance  like  unto  the  finest  marble. 

This  secret  is  much  sought  after  by  Plaisterers, 
imd  seems  totally  unknown  to  them. 


POLISHING  VARNISH. 


Note — It  seems  from  observations  I have  made  in 
the  article  Varnishing,  that  most  people  who  dive 
into  this  branch  of  the  Arts,  who,  notwithstanding 
they  may  have  good  varnish,  are  totally  at  a loss 
how  to  lay  it  on  and  give  it  the  additional  lu3tre  it 
receives  by  polishing ; for  every  one  that  has  the 
, least  idea  of  varnishing  must  know  that  until  it  is 
polished,  it  will  have  a kind  of  watery  appearance, 
much  resembling  a piece  of  bad  glass,  which  is  very 
offensive  to  the  eye  ; but  let  such  as  are  at  a loss 
adhere  to  the  following  directions,  and  they  will  not 
fail  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that  what  I lay  down  for 
their  information  is  founded  on  principle : 

And  first,  let  the  Article  to  be  varnished  be  made 
as  smooth  as  possible,  then  take  your  varnish,  put 
it  in  a gallipot,  &c.  take  a dean,  soft  brush  and 
pass  over  the  article  to  be  varnished  as  quick  as 
possible,  taking  care  to  go  over  the  same  place  again 
as  little  as  can  be  helped ; suffer  it  to  be  perfectly 
H 
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dry,  and  go  over  it  as  often  as  you  please,  or  till  it 
has  body  sufficient  to  receive  the  polish,  and  must 
then  be  suffered  to  dry  thoroughly.  Afterwards, 
you  must  take  some  tripoli  or  fine  powdered  emery, 
and  moisten  it  with  water  ; take  a fine  linen  rag, 
clip  it  into  the  mixture  and  rub  it  gently  all  over,  or 
until  you  perceive  it  receive  an  equal  appearance, 
then  wash  it  clean,  and  mix  some  of  the  aforesaid 
emery  or  tripoli  in  sweet  oil,  and  proceed  as  before ; 
you  will  then  perceive  it  to  take  an  even  polish, 
which,  when  done,  you  may  take  a little  bran  and 
oil,  and  rub  it  until  quite  clean,  and  the  varnish 
will  be  perfect. 

If  your  varnish  is  white,  or  inclining  to  a light 
or  delicate  colour,  you  may  use  putty  (calcined  tin) 
instead  of  the  emery  or  tripoli. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO 
VARNISHING. 

First. — You  must  choose  a warm  situation,  and 
free  as  possible  from  dust  to  varnish  in,  as  the  cold 
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or  moisture  are  liable  to  chill  the.  varnish,  particu- 
larly if  the  spirits  be  not  sufficiently  rectified. 

Second. — It  is  very  common  for  people  to  say  red 
varnish,  green  varnish,  &c. ; when  in  fact,  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  varnished  should  be  the  colour  you  in- 
tend, and  the  varnish  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  colour- 
less. For  instance,  if  you  were  to  make  varnish 
red  by  means  of  sanguis  draconis,  annetto,  &c.  it 
would  very  much  injure  your  varnish  by  making  it 
considerably  softer. 

Third. — Spirits  of  wine  being  the  principal  sol- 
vent in  all  varnishes  except  that  of  the  copal,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  give  some  general  information  on 
that  article.  Spirits  of  wine  being  the  principal 
vehicle  in  varnish,  for  if  it  is  good,  it  will  not  only 
dissolve  more  gum,  but  the  danger  of  chilling  will 
be  quite  done  away,  particularly  if  the  article  to  be 
varnished  be  free  from  damp. 

In  order  to  be  on  a certainty  as  to  the  goodness 
of  the  spirits,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  undergo 
the  following  preparation  for  rendering  it  rectified : 

“ Take  a pint  of  the  common  rectified  spirits  of 
H 2 
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'wine,  put  it  into  a bottle,  of  which  it  will  fill  above 

I ' 

three  parts ; add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl  ashes, 
salt  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  salt,  heated  red 
hot,  and  powdered  fine  without  much  loss  of  its 
heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently  for  the  space 
©f  half  an  hour ; before  which  time  a great  quan- 
tity of  the  phlegm  will  be  separated  from  the  spirit, 
and  will  appear  together  with  the  undissolved  salts 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the  spirit  then  be 
poured  oft'  or  freed  from  the  phlegm  and  salts  by 
means  of  a separating  funnel,  and  let  half  an  ounce 
more  of  the  alkali  be  heated,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment repeated.  This  may  be  done  a third  time,  if 
the  quantity  of  phlegm  separated  by  the  second 
operation,  indicate  there  being  still  more.  An 
ounce  of  allum  being  made  hot  and  powdered,  must 
then  be  put  to  the  spirit,  and  suffered  to  remain 
some  hours,  shaking  it  frequently  ; let  it  remain  for 
some  time  quiet,  pour  off  the  spirit  by  inclination, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.” 

You  may  rectify  what  quantity  you  please,  by 
i^roportioning  the  ingredients. 
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The  addition  of  allum  is  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  salt,  or  pearl  ashes, 
which  would  otherwise  very  greatly  deprave  the  spi- 
rit with  respect  to  varnishes  or  lacquers,  where  ve- 
getable colours  are  concerned,  and  must  conse- 
quently render  another  distillation  necessary. 

The  manner  of  using  the  brown  and  white  var- 
nishes being  the  same  in  all  respects,  except  that  of 
polishing,  and*  as  I have  explained  before,  use  putty 
instead  of  emery  or  tripoli  for  polishing  the  white 
varnishes ; and  be  sure  to  be  careful  that  nothing 
gritty  in  the  polishing  substances  may  take  place. 


A METHOD  OF  TRYING  SPIRITS  OF  WINE,  WITH 
LITTLE  TROUBLE  TO  KNOW  WHETHER  IT 
N IS  SUFFICIENTLY  RECTIFIED  OR  NOT. 

“ Take  a small  quantity  of  fine  gun-powder,  put 
it  into  a spoon,  pour  on  it  a little  of  the  spirits  of 
wine  you  intend  for  making  your  varnish  with,  set 
fire  to  the  spirit,  and  if  it  be  a proper  vehicle  for 
varnish,  it  will  lire  .the  gun-powder  and  leave  the 
spoon  nearly  dry.  Should  it  be  deficient,  you  must 
have  recourse  to  the  method  alluded  to  above. 


LACQUERING , 


Note. — Lacquering  is  the  art  of  laying  coloured 
or  transparent  varnishes  on  metals,  to  keep  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  other  metals  which  form  no  part 
of  their  properties,  but  appearance;  for  instance, 
you  may  apply  a lacquer  to  brass,  to  give  it  the 
external  appearance  of  gold,  &c. 

Lacquering  seems  to  be  mostly  in  use  for  the 
brass  furniture  of  a variety  of  cabinet  works,  locks, 
nails,  &c. 

In  Lacquering,  you  must  attend  to  the  following 
Rules : 

Your  pieces  to  be  lacquered  must  undergo  a pickle 
of  ten  parts  water,  and  one  part  single  aquafortis ; 
they  may  be  perfectly  covered  with  this  liquor  for 
six  or  eight  hours,  which  will  free  them  from  any 
grease,  &c.  frequently  attendant  on  new  cast  brass ; 
you  must  then  clean  it  well  and  heat  a piece  of  iron 
hot;  if  a small  article  to  be  lacquered,  a heater 
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will  do  very  well ; you  may  take  hold  of  it  in  a 
hand-vice,  or  your  own  hand,  for  it  must  not  be 
made  hotter  than  you  can  bear  in  your  hand ; you 
will  then,  as  in  varnishing,  pass  your  lacquer 
quickly  over  it,  giving  it  what  coats  you  please, 
but  no  polishing  is  necessary,  neither  could  it  be 
done  with  advantage. 

But  the  best  way  to  procure  Lacquer  of  an  even 
shade  of  colour,  is  to  do  them  over  quite  cold,  and 
to  bring  up  the  lustre  by  gentle  heat,  taking  great 
care  not  to  blister  the  work  by  too  much  fire. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LACQUER  FOPw  BRASS,  &C. 

*6  Take  one  ounce  of  turmeric  root  cut  small,  and 
put  it  with  an  ounce  of  the  best  saffron  into  half  a 
pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wTine  ; let  it  infuse  five  or 
six  days  without  heat,,  then  add  to  the  infusion  one 
ounce  of  shell  or  seed-lac  grossly  powdered ; it  must 
be  dissolved  with  a very  gentle  heat,  fdtre  it,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  you  would  heighten  its  eo- 
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lour,  add  a little  Spanish  annetto  in  powder ; this 
gives  it  a redder  or  orange  cast.” 


ANOTHER  GOOD  LACQUER  VARNISH 

u Take  of  ground  turmeric,  one  ounce,  and  saf- 
fron and  Spanish  annetto  two  drachms  ; put  them 
into  a proper  bottle  with  a pint  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  place  them  in  a moderate  heat,  frequently  shak- 
ing them  for  seven  or  eight  days.  A very  strong 
yellow  tincture  will  then  be  procured,  which  you 
may  strain  from  the  dregs  through  a coarse  linen 
cloth ; put  it  back  again  into  the  bottle,  three 
ounces  of  good  seed-lack  powdered  grossly,  may  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  placed  again  in  a moderate 
heat,  and  shaked  often  till  the  gum  be  dissolved. 
The  lacquer  may  then  be  filtered  as  before,  and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.” 


BRONZINO. 


Note. — Bronzing  is  the  colouring  by  metallic 
powder,  plaister  or  other  busts,  or  figures,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  copper  or  other  metals,  and 
to  be  performed  after  the  modern,  or  antique. 

This  is  performed  by  cements,  and  sometimes 
without,  in  the  instance  of  plaister  figures  that  are 
frequently  rubbed  over  with  black  lead  only;  but 
the  bronzing  is  more  durable  when  a cement  is  used* 


MODERN  BRONZE  FOR  COPPER. 

If  you  wish  to  bronze  a figure,  if  wood,  it  must 
first  be  painted  white  in  oil  until  it  is  of  a good 
body ; when  completely  dry,  you  may  varnish  it 
over  with  the  japanners’  gold  size,  and  when  almost 
dry,  rub  it  completely  over.  If  to  represent  cop- 
per, you  may  mix,  by  grinding,  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  red  lead  with  aurum  mosaicum,  which  will 
give  it  the  red  or  copper  colour* 
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MODERN  BRONZE  TO  REPRESENT  BRASS. 

The  bronze  for  brass  may  be  best  imitated  by  the 
aurum  mosaicum,  mixed  with  a little  argentum  mu- 
sivum,  and  the  operation  performed  in  all  respects 
as  before. 

MODERN  BRONZE  FOR  SILVER. 

The  argentum  musivum  simply  applied  without 
any  mixture,  forms  the  colour  or  nearest  approach 
to  silver,  and  may  be  applied  and  finished  as  the* 
above  Bronze. 


MODERN  BRONZE  TO  IMITATE  GOLD. 
Aurum  mosaicum  alone  may  be  rubbed  on  the  fi- 
gure, &c.  to  be  bronzed,  in  the  same  manner  as  fot 
the  silver. 


TO  REPRESENT  BRONZE  IN  THE  MANNER  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE. 

Instead  of  the  japanners’  gold  size,  you  must  use 
black  japan,  which  may  be  made  by  mixing  and 
grinding  the  size  with  lamp-black,  and  a very  little 
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Prussian  blue,  as  fine  as  possible,  and  laying*  it  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  the  gold  size. 

When  the  piece  is  sufficiently  dry,  you  must  be 
particular  in  rubbing  any  of  the  powders  or  mix- 
ture on  the  eminencies,  as  they  must  at  all  times 
have  a shining  appearance,  but  the  hollow  or  con- 
cave parts  must  be  slightly  rubbed,  and  in  some 
parts  a green  appearance  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
metals,  particularly  copper  and  brass,  are  supposed 
to  corrode  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  so  as 
to  turn  some  of  the  parts  green,  with  an  appearance 
of  verdigrease  ; to  effect  which,  a little  verdi grease 
ground  up  in  varnish  may  be  applied  in  such  hol- 
low parts  as  you  suppose  the  verdigrease  to  lodge* 
For  the  better  understanding  this  process,  a small 
copper  figure  exposed  to  the  air  as  a specimen,  , 
would  be  of  great  utility  as  a copy  of  the  produc- 
tions of  nature. 

Note. — Any  of  the  Powders  for  Bronzing , <§fe. 
may  he  had  ready  prepared  at  Mr.  WalVs>  Jo* 
panncr  to  his  Majesty , Long  Acre , London . 


STAINING  WOOD  A VARIETY  OF 
COLOURS. 


STAINING  WOOD  SCARLET. 

46  Take  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  and  one  ounce  of 
red  argil  or  tartar,  let  them  both  be  finely  powder- 
ed, and  boil  them  gently  for  some  time  in  three 
pints  of  very  soft  water,  and  add  to  them  two 
ounces  of  the  solution  of  tin.”  You  may  then  put 
yourfineers  into  the  liquor,  and  boil  them  until  they 
are  as  deep  a scarlet  as  you  wish,  or  are  quite  stained 
through  ; but  if  you  want  simply  to  give  an  exter- 
nal appearance,  you  need  only  brush  the  wood  with 
it  while  quite  hot,  until  it  receives  the  colour  you 
wish. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a less  expensive  scarlet,  you 
may  add  two  ounces  of  Brazil-wood  in  powder,  in- 
stead of  the  cochineal,  which  is  very  expensive  ; 
but  a great  deal  more  permanent. 

When  you  substitute  Brazil-wood  instead  of  co- 
chineal, you  must  for  every  two  ounces  of  the  Bra- 
zil, add  a little  allum,  omitting  the  tartar. 
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TO  MAKE  THE  SOLUTION  OF  TIN  FOR  THE 
ABOVE  PURPOSE. 

“ Take  six  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nine  ounces 
of  muriatic  acid,  put  them  together  into  a well- 
glazed,  or  glass  vessel,  that  will  hold  double  the 
quantity ; in  which  dissolve  by  a little  at  a time, 
four  ounces  of  granulated  block  or  grain  tin.  Melt 
the  tin,  and  have  at  hand  a bason  of  clean  water, 
agitate  it  by  giving  it  a sudden  stir,  and  immedi- 
ately pour  into  it  the  melted  tin,  it  will  then  be  di- 
vided into  very  thin  or  small  particles,  and  will  be 
more  readily  dissolved  by  the  acid  acting  on  a many 
surfaces  at  the  same  time.  You  must  not  put  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  the  tin  into  the  acid  at  once, 
and  the  dissolution  may  be  promoted  by  a very  mo- 
derate heat.  As  soon  as  one  portion  of  the  tin  is 
melted,  you  add  more,  and  so  on  progressively  until 
the  whole  is  completely  dissolved. 


TO  STAIN  WOOD  CRIMSON. 

For  a crimson  colour  on  wood,  you  need  only 
omit  the  tartar,  and  follow  the  former  process  in 
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all  respects,  dnly  the  Brazil-wood  must  be  entirely 
rejected. 


BLUE  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

“ Tarke  four  ounces  of  the  best  flora  of  Gutamala. 
indigo,  finely  powdered,  and  put  it  into  a well 
glazed  jar,  or  good  glass  bottle,  and  pour  upon  it 
sixteen  ounces  of  good  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
:,iset  it  in  a warm  place  for  forty -eight  hours  to  dis- 
solve; or  you  may  set  it  in  balneo  with  a gentle 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  dissolution  will  be  promoted 
sooner. 

< 6 The  indigo  being  dissolved,  you  may  add  four 
-ounces  of  dried  pot-as^,  it  will  produce  a great  ef- 
fervescence ; let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  or  until 
the  effervescence  ceases,  and  you  may  add  a pint  of 
water  to  it,  and  filter  it  for  use.” 

When  you  want  to  dye  or  stain  wood  blue,  you 
have  only  to  dilute  the  above  sulphate  of  indigo 
with  hot  water  until  it  is  of  the  shade  of  colour  you 
wish,  and  either  brush  the  wood  over  with  it  two  or 
three  times,  or  if  fineers,you  may  boil  them  in  it. 
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Those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the  sulphate  of 
indigo  themselves,  may  buy  it  of  most  silk  dyers 
by  the  name  of  chemical  blue;  or  it  may  be  had  of 
most  booksellers  in  a more  diluted  state  under  the 
name  of  Scot’s  liquid  blue  ; but  if  you  wish  to  make 
a deep  blue,  or  a grass  green,  you  will  find  this  too 
weak  for  your  purpose. 


GREEN  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

“ Boil  two  ounces  of  French  berries,  brtfised  a 
little,  in  a quart  of  soft  water,  with  the  addition  of 
half  an  ounce  of  allum,  until  on  trying  it  on  writing 
paper,  when  it  stains  it  of  a deep  and  bright  yellow 
colour,  strain  it  off,  and  add  sulphate  of  indigo  to 
it  until  it  gives  the  shade  you  wish,  it  may  be 
brushed  over  the  wood;  or  fineers  may  be  boiled 
in  it. 


YELLOW  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

Use  the  strong  decoction  of  French  berries  alone, 
and  either  brush  it  over  the  wood  to  be  stained,  or 
if  small  pieces,  boil  them  in  it. 
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ANOTHER  "YELLOW  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

A beautiful  yellow  colour  may  be  given  to  wood 
by  soaking  an  ounce  of  good  turmeric,  ground  to 
powder,  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  letting 
them  stand  a few  days ; you  may  then  strain  off 
the  fine  yellow  tincture,  and.it  will  be  fit  to  stain 
any  white  wood  a beautiful  yellow.  If  you  wish 
it  to  have  a redder  cast,  you  may  add  to  the  infu- 
sion a very  little  dragon’s  blood. 


A YELLOW  STAIN  FOR  WOOD,  PRODUCED  BY 
AQUAFORTIS. 

With  care,  a beautiful  yellow  colour  may  be  given 
to  wood  by  the  means  of  aquafortis,  diluted  with 
one-third  water.  Warm  the  wood,  &c.  and  imme- 
diately rub  it  over  with  the  diluted  .aquafortis,  and 
hold  it  to  the  fire  until  you  see  it  change  to  the  co- 
lour you  wish.  By  the  above  means  you  may  stain 
walking  sticks  in  a very  great  variety ; for  by  the 
above  stain  you  may  give  four  or  five  shades  of  co- 
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lour,  viz. — before  you  begin  the  operation  you  may 
stop  the  places  or  parts  of  the  stick,  or  other  piece 
that  is  to  remain  of  its  natural  colour,  by  spotting 
it  in  the  places  with  a little  glue  and  whiting  mixed 
together,  it  may  then  be  rubbed  over  with  the  di- 
luted acid  to  promote  the  yellow  colour ; you  may 
then  stop  other  parts  of  the  yellow,  and  rub  it  again 
with  the  acid ; hold  it  to  the  fire,  and  the  parts: 
that  are  yellow  will  turn  to  a beautiful  brown  co* 
lour ; you  may  stop  the  brown  colour  with  the  size 
and  whiting,  and  rub  it  once  more  with  the  acid, 
aud  you  will,  by  holding  it  near  the  fire  once  more, 
produce  a lasting  black.  When  it  is  dry,  wash  off 
the  size  and  whiting,  and  you  will  have  four  co^ 
lours  the  produce  of  one  acid,  procured  by  tfye 
means  of  heat. 


STAINING  WOOD  MAHOGANY  COLOUR. 

A Mahogany  Stain  for  Wood  of  all  others  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  desideratum  in  the  art  of  stain- 
ing or  dying ; especially  at  the  time  of  its  being  at 
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advanced  prices.  As  mahogany  varies  so  much  in 
appearance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  a va- 
riety of  tints  for  the  better  imitation  of  it ; but  by 
perseverance  and  pursuing  the  following  processes, 
you  will  not  fail  to  give  a near  resemblance  to  dif- 
ferent coloured  mahogany. 

For  mahogany  that  is  of  a light  red  brown  co- 
lour, you  may  boil  together  in  two  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, one  pound  of  madder,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fustic,  adding  three  or  four  ounces  of  allum  to  it ; 
as  soon  as  it  acquires  a good  strong  colour,  you 
may  brush  over  the  wood  to  be  stained,  until  fhe 
colour  you  wish  for  be  obtained. 

For  a deeper  colour,  you  may  add,  instead  of  the 
fustic,  half  the  quantity  of  logwood,  and  proceed 
as  above. 

Any  stains  of  the  intermediate  shades  may  be 
given  by  proportioning  the  ingredients ; accordingly 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  stain  more  of  an  orange 
cast,  you  increase  the  proportion  of  fustic ; and  if 
you  wish  it  of  a deeper  cast,  you  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  logwood. 
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After  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry,  you  may  fix  the 
colour  by  brushing  it  quickly  over  with  a solution 
of  pearl  ashes  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  a gallon. 


PURPLE  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

To  one  pound  of  logwood,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Brazil,  add  a gallon  of  soft  water,  and  boil 
them  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  you  have  procured 
a strong  decoction ; brush  the  wood  over  several 
times,  and  when  it  has  received  a sufficient  body 
of  colour,  suffer  it  to  dry,  and  make  a solution  of 
pearl  ashes,  in  proportion  of  a dradhm  to  a quart 
of  water.  This  solution  must  be  carefully  used,  as 
it  will  gradually  change  the  colour  from  the  brown 
red  to  a dark  blue-purple,  and  therefore  its  effects 
must  be  restrained  at  the  due  point  of  colour  desired. 


BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  STAIN  FOR  WOOD* 

In  a stone  jar  put  two  ounces  of  steel  filings,  and 
a few  rusty  old  nails  or  other  rusty  pieces  of  iron ; 
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four  ounces  of  the  best  blue  Alleppo  galls,  bruised 
a little,  and  one  ounce  of  green  copperas ; add  to 
the  above,  two  quarts  of  the  best  white  wine  vine- 
gar, made  warm ; cover  the  jar  close  with  leather, 
and  let  it  stand  at  a small  distance  from  the  fire  for 
a fortnight ; shake  it  four  or  five  times  a day,  if  it 
should  be  too  strong,  you  may  replenish  it  with 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ; it  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  by  preventing  the  air  getting  to  it. 

Prepare  the  wood  by  brushing  it  over  three  or 
four  times  with  a strong  infusion  of  logwood,  made 
by  boiling  a quarter  of  a pound  with  a quart  of  water 
until  it  is  of  a strong  colour.  It  must  be  suffered 
to  dry  between  each  time,  and  particularly  so  be- 
fore you  lay  on  the  black,  or  it  would  give  it  a pur- 
ple cast. 

The  best  way  to  polish  the  black,  is  to  dissolve 
the  black  heel-ball  used  by  shoe-makers,  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  lay  it  on  while  warm  with  a hog’s 
hair  tool;  when  set,  you  may  smooth  it  with  a fine 
cork,  and  afterwards  rub  it  well  with  a woollen 
cloth,  and  it  will  appear  as  black  and  beautiful  as 
the  brightest  ebony. 
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N.  B. — Any  of  the  bright  colours  for  wood  may 
be  polished  by  dissolving  white  or  virgin  wax  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  brushing  them  over  with 
it  while  warm,  and  when  cold,  polishing  them  with 
a brush  or  woollen  cloth. 

JBut  for  the  security  of  fine  colours,  the  best  pre- 
servative is  to  varnish  them  by  any  of  the  aforesaid 
varnishes,  and  polishing  them  as  before  taught  un- 
der the  head  Varnishing,  &c. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN 
STAINING  WOOD. 

The  proper  kinds  of  wood  for  staining  are  holly, 
sycamore,  lime,  poplar,  or  any  other  of  fine  graiu 
and  light  colour. 

Large  articles  to  be  stained  should  first  have  their 
surfaces  made  perfectly  even,  and  the  colours  to  be 
laid  on  as  hot  as  possible,  unless  they  are  mixed 
with  spirits  of  wine,  which  need  only  be  laid  on 
warm,  otherwise  the  strength  of  the  spirit  would 
evaporate ; after  they  are  of  a proper  degree  of  co- 
i 3 
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lour,  they  may  then  be  either  polished  with  the 
wax,  or  if  for  inlaid  works,  they  had  better  be  var- 
nished by  any  of  the  methods  alluded  to  under  the 
article  Varnishing. 


STAINING  IVORY. 


STAINING  IVORY  OF  A SCARLET  COLOUR. 

Ivory  may  be  stained  of  a scarlet  colour,  by  the 
very  same  method  as  is  given  for  staining  wood, 
and  requires  no  farther  polish  than  what  may  be 
given  by  rubbing  it  well  with  the  hand. 


STAINING  IVORY  IN  IMITATION  OF  DERBY- 
SHIRE SPAR. 

Take  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  soak  it  well  in  wa- 
ter, provide  a number  of  different  tints  of  the  co- 
lour  you  wish  to  use,  viz. — onion-peel,  small  bits 
of  Brasil  wood,  logwood,  fustic,  saffron,  &c.  Dis- 
tribute a little  of  each  on  the  wetted  brown  paper, 
taking  care  that  you  leave  some  parts  of  it  blank 
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for  the  white  tints  of  colour ; then  carefully  wrap 
up  the  article  to  imitate  spar,  and  tie  a cord  tig*ht 
round  it,  and  boil  it  for  some  time  in  water;  when 
took  out,  you  will  find  it  has  received  a variety  of 
tints  displayed  in  a curious  manner  over  the  ivory ; 
and  when  gently  rubbed  and  secured  with  varnish, 
will  have  the  appearance  of  Derbyshire  Spar.* — You 
may  give  eggs  the  same  appearance. 


STAINING  IVORY,  BONE,  &C.  GREEN. 

They  must  be  boiled  in  a solution  of  verdigrease 
in  vinegar,  or  of  copper,  in  aquafortis,  in  a glass  or 
earthen  vessel,  well  glazed,  until  they  are  of  the 
shade  of  green  you  prefer. 


STAINING  IVORY,  BONE,  &C.  RED. 

Take  strong  lime  water,  and  the  raspings  of  Bra- 
sil wood,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pound  to  a 
gallon.  Let  them  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  put 
in  the  ivory,  &c.  (prepared  by  boiling  in  allum  wa- 
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ter)  and  continue  boiling  until  it  is  sufficiently  co- 
loured. If  it  be  too  crimson,  or  verge  toward  the 
purple,  it  may  be  rendered  more  red,  by  dipping  it 
again  in  allum  water. 


STAINING  IVORY,  BONE,  kc.  BLUE* 

First  stain  the  ivory  or  bone,  green,  according  to 
the  directions  above  given,  and  then  dip  it  in  a so- 
lution of  pearl  ashes,  made  strong  and  boiling  hot ; 
but  it  must  not  be  continued  longer,  nor  dipped 
oftener,  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  green  to 
blue. 

The  ivory  may  also  be  dyed  blue  by  the  sulphate 
of  indigo  in  the  same  manner  as  for  staining  wood, 
and  converted  into  green  by  the  addition  of  turme- 
ric or  French  berries. 


STAINING  IVORY,  &C.  PURPLE. 

Take  strong  lime  water  and  logwood,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  three  quarters  of  a pound  to  a gallon  \ 
hoil  them  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  the  ivory. 
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If  a redder  purple  is  wanted,  a mixture  of  log- 
wood and  Brasil  wood  must  take  place  instead  of 
the  logwood  alone.  They  may  be  proportioned 
your  fancy  directs,  for  if  you  want  a redder  purple, 
the  Brasil  wood  must  predominate*  and  if  a blue 
purple,  the  logwood.. 


STAINING  PAPER. 


Note. — Paper  may  be  stained  by  most  of  the  co- 
lours given  for  staining  wood,  and  requires  no  other 
preparation  than  what  is  mixed  with  the  colours. 


TO  STAIN  PAPER  SCARLET. 

Paper  may  be  stained  scarlet  by  the  methods  al~ 
luded  to  for  staining  woodv  The  sheets  may  be 
rubbed  over  with  a sponge,  instead  of  a brush,  and 
seldom  require  to  be  done  over  more  than  once ; and 
hung  on  poles  or  cords  to  dry,  taking  great  care 
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that  no  iron  may  touch  it,  which  would  immedi- 
ately turn  it  black* 


CRIMSON  STAIN  FOR  PAPER. 

Crimson  Stain  is  given  by  means  of  the  cochineal 
alone,  with  a small  quantity  of  allum,  and  must  be 
proceeded  with  as  above. 


GREEN  COLOUR  FOR  PAPER* 

Greens  are  compounded  of  blue  and  yellow,  there- 
fore in  order  to  obtain  a variety  of  tints  of  green — 
“ You  make  a decoction  of  French  berries,  by  first 
bruising,  and  then  simmering  them  in  water  until 
you  obtain  a bright  yellow  by  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle allum.  Strain  off  the  liquid,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  mix  with  the  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  with 
it  you  may  vary  the  shade  of  green  as  you  please, 
viz.  from  a cabbage  to  a grass  green.” — Proceed 
as  before. 
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STAINING  PAPER  BLUE. 

V 

Blue  Stain  for  Paper  may  be  prepared  as  for  wood 
with  the  sulphate  of  indigo  diluted  to  any  shade 
you  please,  and  laid  on  with  a sponge. 


X BEAUTIFUL  TRANSPARENT  BLUE  FOR  PAPER. 

“ Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  French 
verdi grease,  and  three  ounces  of  red  argil ; let  them 
soak  together  for  two  days  in  about  five  pints  of 
water;  then  boil  them  until  the  ingredients  are 
dissolved,  let  the  liquor  settle,  and  pour  it  off  for 
use.” 

N.  B.  The  above  makes  a charming  green  mixed 
with  the  decoction  of  French  berries,  and  will  keep 
well,  provided  you  add  a little  spirits  of  wine. 

You  must  not  put  the  above  green  into  your 
mouth,  as  the  pernicious  quality  of  the  verdigrease 
is  apt  to  cause  sickness. 
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STAINING  PAPER  OF  AN  ORANGE  COLOUR. 

“ Stain  the  paper  first  of  a full  yellow,  by  means 
of  a tincture  of  turmeric,  made  by  infusing  au 
ounce  of  it  powdered,  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine 
for  a day  or  two.  Then  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar  in  a quart  of  water,  fil- 
ter the  solution  and  brush  it  over  the  yellow  and  it 
will  turn  to  a beautiful  orange.” 


STAINING  PAPER  OF  A PURPLE  COLOUR. 

Paper  may  be  stained  purple  by  the  method  di- 
rected for  staining  wood. 
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SILVERING  LOOKING  GLASSES , 

GLOBES,  or 

MENISCUS  GLASSES. 


Note. — Silvering  or  Foliating  Looking  Glasses  is 
performed  by  fixing  quicksilver  to  glass  by  the 
means  of  amalgamating  it  with  tin  foil ; which  com- 
bining with  the  quicksilver,  destroys  its  fluidity, 
and  renders  it  so  tenacious  as  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
hering to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

There  are  many  methods  of  laying  the  mercury 
and  tin-foil  upon  the  glass ; some  using  the  mercury 
alone,  others  form  an  amalgama  of  it  by  tin  and 
lead ; others  amalgamate  it  with  bismuth ; but  I 
am  convinced  the  quicksilver  cannot  be  too  pure  for 
this  purpose  ; nor  would  I advise  any  other  mixture 
or  amalgama  to  be  made  otherwise  than  what  hap- 
pens from  the  tin-foil  and  quicksilver  when  they 
come  in  simple  contact  at  the  time  they  are  applied 
to  the  glass ; I therefore  advise  the  following  pro- 
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^cess  to  be  pursued,  which,  if  well  managed,  will 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 


TO  CONSTRUCT  A TABLE  FOR  SILVERING  LOOKING 
GLASSES  UPON. 

The  table,  if  made  of  wood,  should  be  old  sea- 
soned oak,  or  mahogany  that  has  been  long  in  use, 
and  should  be  two  inches  thick,  and  cut  into 
breadths  not  more  than  four  inches  broad  and  three 
feet  six  inches  long;  they  must  be  well  joined  and 
glued  with  good  common  glue,  with  about  one-fifth 
part  of  drying  linseed  oil  added,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  red-lead,  which  will  preserve  it  from  the 

V 

moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  table  may  be 
made  so  large  that  it  will  admit  any  sized  plate 
•you  may  have  occasion  to  silver;  but  for  less  ela- 
borate purposes,  one  of  three  feet  six  inches  long 
by  two  feet  six  inches  broad  would  be  quite  large 
enough.  There  must  be  a groove  made  round  the 
table  to  receive  the  superfluous  quicksilver  as  it 
drains  from  the  glass.  The  table  must  move  upon 
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Ill 


an  axis,  that  it  may  form  any  sort  of  angles ; but 
must  be  made  so  that  it  may  be  set  perfectly  hori- 
zontal without  much  trouble.. 


THE  METHOD  OF  SILVERING  LOOKING  GLASSES. 

“ Your  table  being  perfectly  horizontal,  take  a 
piece  of  the  tin-foil,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  lar- 
ger than  the  glass  each  way  ; spread  it  very  even 
on  the  table,  and  have  ready  at  the  same  time  some 
pure  quicksilver  filtered  through  flannel.  The  glass 
being  previously  well  cleaned,  take  a little  of  the 
quicksilver  and  rub  it  gently  over  the  tin  foil,  this 
is  called  quickening  the  foil ; you  may  then  pour 
the  remainder  on  the  plate  which  you  may  distri- 
bute over  the  foil  with  pleasure ; when  the  foil  is 
completely  covered  with  a good  body  of  quicksilver, 
you  take  hold  of  two  extremities  of  the  glass,  and 
carefully  shove  it  over  the  quicksilver  in  a parallel 
direction  with  the  glass,  as  gently  and  dextrous  as 
possible,  taking  great  care  not  to  move  the  plate  from 
side  to  side,  as  by  that  means  the  scum  of  the  amal- 
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gamated  quicksilver  would  get  under  the  glass,  and 
the  air  also,  which  would  completely  spoil  the  ope- 
ration. When  that  is  done  you  may  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  with  lead  weights  of  about  *six 
pounds  each, 

“ It  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  this  horizon- 
tal state  twelve  hours  at  least ; and  as  the  quicksil- 
ver is  pressed  out,  you  must  gently  brush  it  from 
the  edge  of  the  glass  with  a fine  camel’s-liair  pen- 
cil, and  collect  it  in  the  groove  round  the  table. — 
You  must  then  move  the  table  to  form  an  angle  of 
about  70  degrees,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours 
longer,  or  until  all  the  quicksilver  is  pressed  out. 

<c  It  may  then  be  gently  raised  from  the  table 
and  placed  nearly  in  a vertical  situation  in  a dry 
warm  place  to  dry,  and  it  will  lie  complete.” 

Note. — When  you  move  the  glass  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  angular  form,  you  must  first  remove 
the  weights. 
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A METHOD  OF  SILVERING  LOOKING  GLASSES  FROM 
THE  HAND-MAID  TO  THE  ARTS. 

<c  A proper  number  of  sheets  of  thin  paper  must 
he  procured,  which  should  be  of  a soft  spongy  na- 
ture like  that  called  blotting  paper.  This  paper 
must  be  spread  upon  a table  with  a very  level  sur- 
face, and  fixed  very  firmly ; or  it  is  better  to  use  a 
marble  table  or  slab;  but  so  much  only  of  the 
table  should  be  covered  as  may  form  an  area  of 
the  same  figure  with  that  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered, 
a little  enlarged.  Over  the  surface  of  the  paper 
must  be  sprinkled  some  fine  powdered  chalk,  which 
should  be  levigated,  and  totally  clear  from  any  gra- 
vel or  impurities.  Leaves  of  tin,  which  should  be 
rolled  or  beaten  very  thin,  must  be  laid  upon  the 
paper  sprinkled  with  chalk,  in  the  most  smooth  and 
even  manner ; and  where  there  is  occasion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  the  glass,  to  use  more  than  one, 
they  should  be  joined  with  great  exactness,  (rather 
suffering,  nevertheless,  the  edge  of  one  to  bear  upon 
the  other,  thau  leave  any  deficiency)  so  that  the 
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whole  paper  be  perfectly  covered.  Quicksilver  is 
to  be  then  poured  upon  these  leaves  of  tin,  and 
spread  over  every  part  of  it  with  a hare’s  foot,  or 
the  feathered  part  of  a quill.  Some  sheets  of  very 
thin,  smooth  paper,  (of  which  kind  the  fan  paper  is 
the  best)  must  then  be  spread  over  the  quicksilver, 
leaving  a margin  beyond  the  tin,  and  upon  this  pa- 
per, the  glass  jnust  be  gently  laid,  and  then  being 
pressed  down  with  one  hand,  the  sheets  of  paper 
must  be  drawn  out  very  gently  with  the  other,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  margin  left  for  that  purpose.  The 
tipper  surface  of  the  glass  must  then  be  covered  with 
thick  paper,  and  a considerable  weight  put  over  it, 
in  order  to  press  out  all  the  silver  that  is  not  fixed 
by  tin,  as  well  as  to  make  it  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  glass.  'When  no  more  quicksilver  appears  to 
drain  off,  the  weights  and  paper  may  be  removed, 
and  the  operation  will  be  completed.’’ 
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SILVERING  GLASS  GLOBES. 

When  Globes  of  Glass  are  to  be  silvered,  other 
means  must  be  employed,  it  being1  impossible  to 
apply  the  quicksilver  and  foil  by  pressure ; conse- 
quently an  amalgama  must  be  combined  by  a mix- 
ture of  metals  and  semi-metals,  that  by  pouring  it 
into  the  globe,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between 
it  and  the  glass  may  fix  it  so  as  to  answer  the  end 
of  being  loaded  by  weight ; to  perform  which,  you 
will  succeed  by  the  following  process : 

“ Take  half  an  ounce  of  clean  lead,  melt  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  tin ; immediately  add  half 
an  ounce  of  bismuth,  and  carefully  skim  off  the 
dross;  remove  the  ladle  from  the  fire,  and  be- 
fore it  is  cold,  add  four  ounces  of  quicksilver  and 
Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  the  amalgama 
into  a glass  for  use.” 

When  you  use  the  amalgama  for  silvering  globes. 
Ice.  let  it  be  first  strained  through  a linen  rag,  then 
gently  pour  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  into  the  arti- 
cle to  be  silvered  by  the  means  of  a paper  funnel, 
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lift 

reaching  almost  to  the  bottom,  to  prevent  its  flying 
about ; hold  it  to  the  light,  and  keep  gently  turn- 
ing it  round  until  you  see  the  globe  completely  sil- 
vered by  the  amalgama  fixing  itself  all  over  the  in- 
ternal surface.  Pour  out  the  amalgama,  and  it 
may  then  be  set  by  to  dry  for  some  hours,  and  more 
amalgama  poured  in  and  turned  round  as  before, 
and  the  globe,  &c.  will  be  sufficiently  coated.  You 
may  polish  the  outside  with  tripoli,  or  Paris  white. 
It  may  be  hermetically  sealed,  and  it  is  done. 

Sealing  hermetically  is  performed  by  softening 
the  glass  at  a lamp  with  a blow  pipe,  and  while  soft 
to  give  it  a turn  with  a pair  of  pliers. 


TO  SILVER  CONCAVE,  OR  CONVEX  MENISCUS 
GLASSES. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  to  perfection,  it  will 
first  he  necessary  to  cast  a mould  in  plaister  of  Pa- 
ris of  exactly  the  same  curvature  of  the  xneniscu sr 
or  other  concave,  convex,  or  in  fact,  any  irregular 
pieces  of  glass  you  want  to  $ilver,  which  must  bs 
done  as  follows,  viz. 
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“ Take  the  glass  you  wish  to  be  silvered  and  lay 
it  flat  on  a board  that  is  even ; raise  a border  round 
it  of  the  height  you  intend  the  plaister  of  Paris  to 
be,  and  mix  some  fresh  plaister  in  water  until  it  is 
as  thick  as  cream ; oil  or  grease  the  glass  over  very 
lightly,  and  immediately  pour  in  the  plaister;  let 
it  set,  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  border ; suffer  it 
to  dry  a little,  keep  the  glass  in  the  place  where 
you  took  the  cast  from,  and  raise  a border  round 
the  plaister  with  the  glass  in  it  to  the  height  you 
wish,  grease  it  as  before,  mix  more  plaister  and 
pour  it  on  as  before ; but  you  ought  to  make  two 
notches  at  the  extremities  of  the  first  mould,  that 
when  you  cast  the  second  the  two  notched  parts 
coming  together  will  prevent  any  mistake  that 
might  otherwise  ensue.  The  glass  should  also  have 
a particular  mark  as  well  as  the  mould,  that  each 
might  be  in  the  particular  place  where  the  cast  was 
made  from ; in  which  case  the  plaister  mould  be- 
comes the  silvering  table,  and  the  cover  to  put  upon 
the  glass  when  silvered  also,  and  may  be  loaded 
with  any  weight  you  please. 
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“ The  plaister  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  it  is 
used,  otherwise,  if  the  least  moisture  were  retained 
in  it,  the  foil  when  spread  upon  it,  would  with  dif- 
ficulty be  separated,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  without 
spoiling  the  operation ; but  in  order  that  you  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  quite  dry,  set  it  by  on  paper, 
and  so  long  as  there  appears  to  be  the  least  mois- 
ture, it  will  not  do. 

“ When  you  silver  by  this  means,  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  plaister  is  the  silvering  table,  and 
whether  you  wish  to  silver  the  concave,  or  convex 
side  of  the  glass  is  immaterial,  as  you  have  a com- 
plete model  of  both.  You  then  put  on  the  foil  and 
quicksilver  by  the  same  rule  as  if  the  surface  werfc 
flat,  and  the  weight  laid  on  accordingly.” 

For  fear  there  should  be  the  least  remaining  mois- 
ture in  the  plaister,  you  may  sprinkle  it  over  with 
finely  powdered  Paris  white,  and  you  will  be  morfe 
certain  to  succeed. 
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METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  THE  QUICKSILVER  FROM 
THE  TIN. 

It  being-  very  advantageous  to  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  silver  considerable  quantities  of  looking 
glasses  to  know  how  to  separate  the  amalgama 
made  by  the  quicksilver  and  tin  foil,  for  no  one, 
however  dexterous,  but  what  may  at  times  fail  in  a 
particular  process,  in  which  case  you  must  be  at  a 
considerable  loss  unless  you  know  how  to  reduce  the 
quicksilver  and  tin  to  their  metallic  state,  which 
may  readily  be  performed  by  closely  pursuing  the 
following  directions : 

“ Prepare  a copper,  or  iron  pan  of  about  ten 
inches  diameter,  and  about  four  inches  deep ; over 
this  let  a cover  be  soldered,  in  which  cover  must  be 
fixed  a short  tube  for  putting  in  the  amalgama,  and 
taking  out  the  tin  when  the  quicksilver  is  brought 
over.  This  tube  must  have  a stopper  capable  of 
being  skrewed  into  it  so  as  to  render  the  joint  se- 
cure against  the  escape  of  vapour  when  the  quick- 
silver is  raised  by  the  heat.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  side  of  the  pan  must  be  soldered  a long  straight 
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tube  ; for  instance,  a gun-barrel  of  four  or  five  feet 
long  would  answer  the  end  very  well.  The  hollow 
of  the  tube  must  communicate  very  nicely  with  the 
inside  of  the  pan,  that  the  mercury  in  going  over 
may  not  be  interrupted.  The  other  end  of  the  tube 
may  be  bent  down  a little  where  it  goes  into  the  re- 
ceiver, so  that  when  the  pan  is  placed  horizontally 
on  the  fire,  the  end  of  the  tube  may  be  immersed 
in  a vessel  of  water  placed  below,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  quicksilver.  The  vessel  may  hold  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  may  be  either  a wooden  pail, 
or  earthen  pan.  Being  provided  with  the  appara- 
tus, the  following  is  the  process 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  amalgama  you  wish  to 
separate,  put  it  into  the  copper,  or  iron  pan,  and 
skrew  down  the  stopper  in  the  tube  on  the  lid  of 
the  pan  where  the  amalgama  is  put  in ; place  the 
pan  upon  the  fire,  raising  the  coals  round  the  sides 
of  it,  that  the  whole  may  receive  a regular  degree 
of  heat,  and  bring  the  vessel  of  water  under  the 
bent  end  of  the  tube,  which  may  be  immersed,  so 
that  an  inch  or  two  may  be  within  the  water.  The 
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quicksilver  will  soon  rise  in  fumes,  which  passing 
into  the  tube  will  be  condensed  there,  or  on  thje 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  it,  and  will  flow 
in  drops  into  the  water,  and  be  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  the  quicksilver  from 
the  first  amalgama  is  all  brought  over,  which  you 
may  know  by  the  tube  which  in  that  case  would  be 
cold.  You  may  repeat  the  operation  as  long  as 
you  may  have  occasion,  and  when  all  the  quicksil- 
ver is  come  into  the  containing  vessel,  you  may 
pour  off  the  water  and  put  the  quicksilver  into  a 
bason,  and  dry  up  the  moisture  with  a sponge. — 
The  tin  may  likewise  be  taken  out  of  the  pan  when 
cold,  and  the  operation  will  be  complete. 


CASTS  and  IMPRESSIONS. 


Note. — The  particular  manner  of  making  casts 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  subject  to  be  taken.— 
Where  the  subjects  are  rather  flat,  as  in  the  case  of 
medals,  kc.  it  is  very  simple  and  easy ; but  in  the 
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case  of  figures  where  there  are  many  projecting 
parts,  and  those  parts  under-wrought,  it  is  then 
performed  with  difficulty  and  skill,  which  I shall  ex- 
plain in  as  plain  a manner  as  possible.  The  princi- 
pal vehicle  treated  of  here  for  taking  casts  is  that 
of  calcined  plaister  of  Paris,  or  alabaster,  as  it  is 
called,  which  may  be  had  of  most  plaisterers,  or  in 
London  at  veiy  low  prices,  viz.  from  one  shilling  to 
one  shilling  and  eight-pence  per  bag  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  making  the 
mould,  which  is  done  by  the  same  means  as  the 
cast  is  made.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  if  the 
figure  that  you  are  going  to  copy  be  in  bass-relief, 
or  any  subject  of  a flat  form,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  first  w*ell  grease  it,  and  raise  a border  round 
it  the  thickness  you  intend  the  mould  to  be,  and 
temper  so  much  of  the  plaister  with  water  until  it  ' 
will  run  freely  into  all  the  fine  parts  of  the  original 
you  are  copying  ; but  in  tmler  to  be  certain,  I have 
succeeded  best  by  first  pouring  in  a little  of  the 
plaister,  and  taking  a large  fitch  pencil,  by  quickly 
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rubbing  it  into  all  the  crevices  of  the  mould  and 
immediately  pouring  in  the  remaining  plaister,  that 
when  it  was  separated,  the  air  was  prevented  by 
that  means  from  working  small  holes  in  the  surface, 
as  is  too  generally  the  case.  You  must  endeavour 
to  guess  the  quantity  of  plaister  that  will  be  wanted 
for  one  operation,  as  when  it  once  gets  set  it  can- 
not be  any  more  rendered  a proper  vehicle  for  cast- 
ing ; so  that  whatever  you  have  more  than  the  mould 
will  take,  is  quite  useless. 

The  mould  being  thus  formed,  taking  the  cast  is 
performed  exactly  by  the  same  means,  viz.  by  first 
raising  a rim  round  the  mould  the  thickness  you 
intend  the  cast  to  be,  to  grease  it,  and  to  mix  the 
plaister  the  same  thickness,  dabbing  it  into  the 
small  crevices,  &c.  and  lastly  by  pouring  in  the 
plaister  the  thickness  you  intend  the  cast  to  be. — 
When  set,  which  will  sufficiently  take  place  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  plaister  be  fresh.  It  may 
then  be  separated  from  the  mould,  and  if  there  are 
any  deficiencies  they  must  be  repaired  before  it  is 
quite  dry.  You  will  recollect  that  in  all  cases  as 
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soon  as  the  plaister  is  mixed,  it  must  be  immedi- 
ately poured  on  the  mould,  otherwise  it  would  soon 
be  set,  and  can  be  remedied  by  no  means  but  mix- 
ing fresh. 

When  the  subject  to  be  cast  fiom  is  of  an  erect 
or  round  form,  or  regular  surface,  &c.  as  in  the 
case  of  artificial  fruit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
the  mould  in  pieces  that  will  be  sure  to  come  the 
most  easy  asunder ; or  if  the  subject  consists  of 
projecting  or  detached  parts,  they  must  be  cast  se- 
parately and  be  afterwards  joined  together. 

Where  the  subjects  are  round,  oval,  or  form  two- 
thirds  of  either,  I recommend  making  the  mould  in 
three  pieces,  or  sometimes  four,  as  by  that  means 
there  will  not  be  the  least  danger  of  its  separating 
Avithout  endangering  any  of  the  parts,  and  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — Provide  some  fine  clay  tempered 
so  that  you  may  easily  work  it  with  you  hand;  with 
this  tempered  clay,  if  you  wish  to  make  a mould 
for  fruit,  &c.  take  the  clay  and  divide  a part  of  the 
fruit  as  near  as  you  can  guess,  to  one-third  part  of 
the  whole,  cut  out  a notch  on  one  side  of  the  clay 
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and  pour  plaister  of  Paris  on  the  divided  part,  not 
forgetting  that  the  piece  must  be  ready  greased. 
As  soon  as  the  plaister  is  set  you  remove  one  side 
of  the  clay  and  divide  one-third  more  of  the  fruit, 
and  make  another  cast  as  before,  suffer  that  to  set 
also,  you  may  then  remove  the  whole  of  the  clay 
and  cast  the  third  and  last  side  of  the  mould,  re- 
collecting to  notch  the  sides  of  each  before  yGU 
make  the  cast,  otherwise  you  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  putting  it  together  when  you  take  the  cast 
from  it.  The  mould  must  be  previously  greased, 
and  two  parts  of  it  put  together,  you  must  then 
mix  the  plaister  and  pour  it  into  the  two  parts  of 
the  mould,  immediately  putting  on  the  other  and 
turning  it  round,  by  which  means  the  plaister  will 
form  a shell  of  the  exact  symmetry  of  your  model  of 
fruit,  or  other  subject  that  you  have  to  represent; 
but  in  this  case  it  will  be  hollow  in  the  middle 
which  I prefer  from  its  being  lighter ; but  if  you 
wish  it  to  be  solid,  instead  of  putting  two  of  the 
parts  together,  you  must  put  the  wrhole,  making  a 
place  at  one  end,  or  side,  to  pour  in  the 
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plaister.  Should  it  be  fruit  or  stones  of  fruit5  viz. 
walnut  stones,  apricot,  peach,  nectarine,  or  other 
stones,  it  will  be  proper  to  choose  a beautiful  copy 
of  either  to  colour  the  artificial  one  by,  which  may 
be  done  with  water  colours  the  same  as  colouring 
them  on  paper. 


COLOURING  ARTIFICIAL  FRUIT. 

Apples. — Thin  masticot  mixed  with  verdigrease, 
and  shaded  with  brown  ochre  ; give  the  bloom  with 
lake,  heightened  with  masticot  and  white. 

Pears. — Masticot  deepened  and  mellowed  with 
brown  ochre,  the  bloom  the  same  as  the  apple. 

Cherries. — Vermilion  and  lake,  shaded  with 
carmine,  and  heightened  with  vermilion  and  white. 

Mulberries. — Black  and  carmine,  managed  in 
such  a manner  between  the  stalk  and  berries  that 
they  may  appear  red. 

Peaches. — Thin  masticot  shaded  with  brown 
ochre  ; the  bloom,  lake  heightened  with  white. 

Green  Walnuts. — Verdigrease  and  sap-green 
mixed,  shaded  with  sap-green. 
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Walnuts  without  Husks. — Brown  ochre  shad- 
ed with  bistre. 

But  for  colouring  fruit  you  ought  to  procure  good 
copies  from  nature,  and  when  you  come  to  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  colours  that  arise  from  mix- 
ture, a very  little  practice  will  perfect  you  in  this 
branch  of  the  Arts.  For  colours  that  arise  from 
mixture,  see  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water. 


TO  TAKE  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS  IN  PLAISTER  OF  PARIS. 

Impressions  from  Copper-plate  Engravings  may 
be  beautifully  depicted  on  plaister  of  Paris,  viz.  by 
filling  the  engraved  part  with  ink  compounded  of 
burnt  linseed  oil  and  Frankfort  black,  ground  up 
together  very  fine  upon  a painter’s  grinding-stone, 
but  you  may  take  it  off  in  any  other  colours  you 
please.  When  the  plate  is  filled  with  ink,  you 
must  very  carefully  rub  off  the  ink  in  every  part  of 
the  plate  where  there  is  no  engraving,  and  prepare 
some  plaister  and  pour  it  on  the  plate  to  a conveni- 
l 4 
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ent  thickness,  and  when  dry  remove  the  plaister 
from  the  plate,  and  if  well  managed  it  will  have  a 
very  soft  and  beautiful  appearance. 

By  the  same  means  you  may  take  casts  from 
other  engraved  subjects,  of  any  form  ; and  for  those 
who  engrave  themselves  and  have  no  copper-plate 
press,  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful  for  taking 
off  proofs. 


TO  MOULD  FROM  PICTURE  FRAMES,  kc. 

Take  any  square,  round,  or  oval  picture  frame, 
and  lay  it  flat  on  a board  or  table  with  the  back- 
board  in,  and  made  fast  with  two  or  three  little 
springs,  but  so  that  you  can  easily  remove  them 
with  a pair  of  pliers.  Have  ready  prepared  either 
very  thin  pasteboard,  or  thick  cartouch  paper, 
painted  three  or  four  times  over  with  white  or  other 
coloured  paint,  mixed  up  with  drying  linseed  oil ; 
you  may  do  a whole  sheet  or  sheets  at  once,  and 
cut  it  to  the  breadth  most  suitable  to  your  purpose 
when  you  use  it.  With  this  prepared  paper  or 
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pasteboard,  you  must  raise  a rim  round  the  frame 
of  the  thickness  you  intend  the  mould  to  be,  and 
pour  in  the  plaister  as  before,  only  minding’  to  put 
in  a little  at  first  to  completely  cover  the  surface. — 
It  then  must  be  suffered  to  set,  and  the  backboard 
be  taken  out,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  rabit,  if  not 
already,  must  be  made  a little  sloping',  which  may 
be  done  either  with  some  soft  plaister,  or  putty 
used  by  the  glaziers.  You  then,  while  the  frame 
and  mould  are  still  together,  cut  out  two  or  three 
holes  in  that  part  of  the  plaister  where  the  back- 
board  of  the  frame  was ; mix  up  some  plaister  as 
before,  and  pour  it  into  the  cavity  where  the  back- 
board  was,  of  the  thickness  you  intend  your  rabit 
to  be,  and  work  it,  while  moist,  into  rather  a co- 
nical shape,  at  the  same  time  inserting  a piece  of 
tape,  kc.  in  the  top  of  it,  to  draw  it  out  by  when 
you  cast  the  frame. 

The  mould  will  now  be  complete  in  all  respects 
and  must  be  set  by  to  dry ; it  may  then  be  soaked 
in  good  drying  oil,  which  will  make  it  very  hard, 
and  preserve  the  sharpness  almost  equal  to  sulphur. 
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TO  CAST  PICTURE  FRAMES,  &C.  FROM  THE  MOULD. 

Take  your  mould,  grease  it  in  every  part,  raise 
your  pasteboard  or  prepared  cartouch  paper  round 
it,  to  the  thickness  you  intend  the  frame  to  be,  and 
mix  your  plaister  to  a due  consistence,  pour  it  on 
as  before,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  you  may  gently 
remove  the  block  with  the  tape  to  it,  and  the  frame 
will  be  cast.  While  yet  moist,  you  may  easily  cut 
off  any  ragged  or  uneven  parts,  and  if  there  are  any 
small  holes,  you  may  stop  them  with  a little  soft 
plaister  mixed  with  parchment-size.  The  frame 
may  be  set  to  dry,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  be 
blacked  or  gilt  from  any  of  the  processes  given  in 
the  article  Gilding  on  Wood,  or  Japanning,  and  if 
well  managed,  will  look  as  well  as  wuod.  I have 
made  oval  and  round  frames  tvrelve  inches  in  the 
diameter.  You  will  recollect  in  the  instance  of  carved 
wooden  frames,  they  are  sometimes  relieved  by  be- 
ing undercut,  in  which  case  you  must  fill  up  those 
places  with  putty,  or  some  soft  plaister  mixed  with 
size.  You  may  have  two  sorts  of  plaister,  the  fine 
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for  the  surface  of  your  casts,  &c.  and  the  coarse 
for  the  back  parts. 


CASTING  IN  SULPHUR. 

Casting  in  Sulphur  is  performed  nearly  by  the 
same  means  as  in  plaister,  only  observing,  when  you 
have  melted  your  sulphur,  and  while  yet  very  hot, 
it  will  not  run  or  answer  your  purpose  at  all ; there- 
fore, the  proper  time  to  pour  on  the  sulphur  is  when 
it  is  so  far  cooled,  as  just  to  begin  to  set  round  the 
edges  of  the  melting  pan,  at  which  time  it  will  run 
as  clear  as  water,  and  will  then  form  no  bubbles  of 
air  as  it  does  in  a hot  state.  Note. — You  raise  a 
border  with  the  painted  paper  for  this,  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  the  other ; and  if  you  wish  the  sul- 
phur to  be  of  various  colours,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  mix  any  colouring  pigment  with  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  wish  it  of  a scarlet  hue,  mix  vermi- 
lion with  it;  if  crimson,  lake;  if  blue,  Prussian 
blue,  or  blue  bice ; if  green,  distilled  or  common 
verdigrease  finely  powdered,  &c» 
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CASTING  IN  WAX. 

Casting  in  Wax  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  sulphur;  with  the  difference  that  it  is  never  used 
for  a mould  to  cast  any  figure  in  ; but  you  may  co- 
lour casts  in  wax  the  same  as  sulphur. 


CASTS  IN  ENTAGLIO  AND  BASS-RELIEVO,  IN 
ISINGLASS. 

“ Dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of 
brandy,  by  gently  simmering  it  over  the  fire,  or 
dissolve  it  in  balneo  with  a gentle  heat,  and  when 
dissolved,  strain  it  through  a cloth  for  use.” 

When  you  are  going  to  make  the  cast,  the  me- 
dal, &c.  must  be  well  cleaned  on  the  surface,  and 
laid  on  a smooth  board,  which  may  be  greased  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  medal  very  nicely ; the 
isinglass  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  medal,  &c.  a 
little  warmed,  and  the  isinglass  laid  over  it  with  a 
large  camel’s  hair  pencil,  suffer  it  to  dry  and  it  may 
be  done  over  a second  time,  or  as  often  as  you 
Ihink  proper.  When  quite  dry,  it  may  be  gently 
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raised  round  the  edge  with  a needle,  and  removed, 
you  will  then  have  a beautiful  impression,  one  side 
in  Entaglio  and  the  other  Relievo,  if  well  done  it 
will  be  as  transparent  as  a piece  of  Muscovy  glass. 

You  may  give  these  impressions  a variety  of  co- 
lours by  mixing  distilled  verdigrease,  Prussian  blue 
or  lake,  carmine,  &c.  finely  powdered,  with  the 
isinglass. 


ENGRAVING  and  ETCHING. 


Note. — By  Engraving  »nd  Etching  is  here  to  be 
understood  that  kind  only  which  relates  to  printing. 
In  which  sense  it  is  making  such  concave  lines  on 
the  plane  surface  of  a copper-plate,  as  when  passed 
through  the  rolling  press,  it  may  represent  the  true 
figure  of  the  engraved  plate.  Etching  differs  only 
by  its  being  corroded  or  bit,  as  it  is  called,  with 
aquafortis,  so  as  to  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as 
engraving  with  the  tool.  The  methods  by  which 
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engravings  are  produced  are  of  many  kinds ; but 
for  simple  engraving,  it  is  performed  with  the  tool 
or  graver,  and  the  sort  called  Etching,  by  the 
ground  and  aquafortis. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  engraving  spoke  of  here 
is  principally  intended  for  copper-plate  printing, 
yet  it  is  much  by  the  same  means  that  engraving 
crests,  cyphers,  &c.  for  other  ornamental  purposes, 
are  procured. 

Engraving  with  the  tool,  is  the  original  method, 
and  for  many  purposes  has  the  advantage  of  etch- 
ing ; yet  where  trees  or  underwood  is  wanted,  etch- 
ing claims  the  preference ; but  where  regularity  and 
exactness  of  stroke  is  required,  the  graver  has  very 
far  the  preference. 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  COPPER-PLATES  FOR 
y ENGRAVING. 

Plates  of  Copper  for  Engraving,  or  Etching, 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  copper,  and  for 
which  reason  it  should  be  very  malleable.  It  should 
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be  entirely  free  from  flaws  and  other  blemishes.— 
The  redness  of  the  copper  is  almost  a sure  mark  of 
its  being  good,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  of  engrav- 
ing', but  not  an  infallible  one.  The  copper  being 
chosen,  it  must  be  cut  into  plates  of  the  size  want- 
ed, and  I would  recommend  the  plates  to  be  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  plates 
are  first  well  planished  by  a brazier,  which  must  be 
done  when  the  plates  are  quite  cold.  When  the 
plates  are  planished,  you  examine  the  sides  of  them 
and  choose  the  soundest  for  polishing,  which  may 
be  done  to  advantage  as  follows : 

Cement  the  plate  on  a board,  or  fix  it  with  small 
tacks  ; — take  a piece  of  free-stone  and  water,  and 
with  this  rub  the  hammer  marks  out  of  the  plates 
left  by  planishing,  when  you  have  rubbed  the  plate 
a little  one  way,  the  scratches  of  the  grinding  stone 
may  be  taken  out  by  rubbing  the  plate  transversely. 
Take  some  pummice-stone  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  did  with  the  free-stone,  until  the 
scratches  left  by  it  are  worn  out ; take  a piece  of 
oil-stone  and  with  it  rub  out  the  scratches  of  the 
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pmnmice-stone.  The  polishing  must  be  completed 
by  taking  a piece  of  fine  soft  charcoal,  with  which 
you  must  rub  out  all  the  scratches  left  by  the  pum- 
mice-stone,  and  finish  it  with  the  burnisher. 

But  for  such  as  do  not  wish  to  polish,  or  prepare 
the  plates  themselves,  may  procure  them  done  to 
advantage,  of  Whitrow  and  Son,  No.  43,  Shoe-lane, 
Holborn,  London. 


OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  PROPER  FOR  ENGRAVING 
WITH  THE  TOOL,  OR  ETCHING. 

The  principal  Instruments  for  engraving  with  the 
tool,  are  gravers,  burnishers,  sand-bag  or  cushion, 
oil-stone,  &c. 

Gravers  are  made  of  various  forms  as  to  their 
points,  some  being  round,  others  square,  and  some 
lozenge.  The  round  pointed  ones  are  best  for  scor- 
ing lines ; the  square  ones  for  cutting  broad  and 
deep  ; and  the  lozenge  ones  for  cutting  the  most 
delicate  and  fine  strokes.  The  gravers  of  each  kind 
should  be  made  small  towards  the  point  and  strong- 
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est  upwards.  They  should  be  made  of  the  best 
steel,  well  tempered.  The  graver  being  thus  form- 
ed, it  must  be  mounted  in  a pretty  large  round 
handle  in  the  part  that  comes  next  to  the  hollow  of 
your  hand,  and  about  two  inches  long;  but  the  part 
next  the  graver  must  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  must  have  a hoop  upon  it  to  pre- 
vent the  graver  when  forced  into  the  handle  from 
splitting  it.  The  under-side  of  the  handle  must  be 
cut  away  in  such  manner  that,  when  you  lay  it  flat 
upon  the  plate  you  may  move  it  along  without  the 
point  of  the  graver  cutting  the  plate.  The  graver 
must  be  whetted  in  a very  exact  manner  upon  the 
oil-stone.  The  oil-stone  is  too  simple  an  instru- 
ment to  need  any  description  as  to  the  shape  of  it, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a piece  of  line  hard  Turkey  stone, 
quite  free  from  bits  of  flint,  or  other  hard  places 
that  are  frequently  found  in  it.  When  you  sharpen 
the  graver  you  must  put  a few  drops  of  olive  oil  on 
the  stone,  and  hold  the  graver  firm  in  your  hand 
with  one  side  next  the  point  flat  upon  the  stone, 
which  must  be  whetted  to  a fine  edge ; you  then 
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turn  tbe  graver  on  the  stone  and  sharpen  it  as  the 
other,  at  least  an  inch  from  the  point. 

When  the  graver  is  to  have  a lozenge  point,  it 
must  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand  with  the  sharp  edge 
uppermost,  and  must  be  rubbed  on  the  oil-stone 
in  the  most  even  manner  until  it  has  acquired  a 
very  sharp  point,  which  you  may  know  by  trying 
it  on  the  nail  of  your  thumb.  You  may  have  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  ready,  and  when  the  graver 
is  finished  whetting,  you  may  carefully  strike  the 
point  into  the  wood  to  take  away  any  Toughness 
that  might  be  left. 

Burnishers  are  used  to  assist  in  the  engraving, 
sometimes,  as  wrell  as  to  polish  the  plates,  and  may 
be  made  in  any  form  you  please,  and  being  procur- 
able in  every  place  need  no  further  description  here. 
The  principal  use  of  them  in  engraving,  besides 
their  use  in  polishing  the  plates,  is  to  take  out  any 
scratches  or  slips  of  the  graver ; or  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fect of  any  part  that  may  be  too  strongly  cut  in  the 
work,  and  require  to  be  taken  down. 

The  sand-bag,  or  cushion,  as  it  is  sometimes 
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called,  is  made  by  procuring  two  pieces  of  strong 
leather  cut  in  a circular  form  and  well  stitched  round 
the  edge  to  prevent  the  sand  making  its  escape, 
leaving  a small  part  of  it  open  to  put  in  the  sand 
at,  and  as  soon  as  it  will  hold  no  more,  you  must 
secure  that  also.  It  may  be  made  of  what  diameter 
you  please,  but  eight  or  nine  inches  will  be  suffici- 
ent in  most  cases. 


OF  HOLDING  THE  GRAVER,  &C. 

The  Graver  being  ready  for  use,  and  that  part  of 
the  handle  next  the  plate  cut  away  to  clear  it  from 
the  work,  or  when  laid  on  the  plate  the  point  may 
be  at  liberty,  otherwise  it  would  dig  into  the  plate, 
and  you  could  not  command  it  at  all.  Place  the 
handle  in  the  hollow  part  of  your  hand,  placing 
three  of  your  lingers  on  one  side  of  the  graver,  your 
thumb  on  the  opposite  side,  and  your  fore  finger 
extended  towards  the  point,  so  that  you  may  press 
upon  it,  or  eommand  it  in  any  manner  you  please ; 
using  greater  force  where  the  engraving  is  to  be 
m 2 
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bold  and  strong*,  and  less  where  the  lights  are  faint 
and  delicate. 

In  making  circular  and  curved  lines  of  every  de- 
scription, you  must  hold  the  graver  steady  in  hand 
and  turn  the  plate  to  it;  for  crooked  lines  cannot 
be  cut  with  any  truth  by  any  other  means,  and  you 
will  find  in  the  above  instance  that  you  will  be  able 
to  execute  curved  lines  with  greater  v ease  than 
straight  ones  ; in  the  case  of  straight  lines  they 
may  be  frequently  done  to  advantage  by  the  round 
pointed  graver  and  a ruler.  As  you  go  on  with  the 
work  you  will  see  that  the  graver  will  leave  a little 
roughness  by  turning  up  the  edges  of  the  copper, 
which  may  be  gently  scraped  off  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  a graver  or  burnisher,  passed  in  the  most 
level  direction  over  the  plate ; but  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  taking  off  the  roughness,  you  do  not 
touch  the  face  of  the  plate  in  any  other  respect. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  the  progress  you  make 
in  the  engraving  the  better,  you  may  from  time 
to  time,  rub  it  over  with  a roll  made  of  felt,  dipped 
in  oil,  and  it  will  cause  the  engraved  part  to  have  a 
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black  appearance,  by  which  means  you  may  see  it 
the  better. 

Note. — If  the  plates  or  subjects  are  small,  yob 
may  fix  them  on  a board  for  that  purpose  that  may 
be  about  ten  inches  diameter  and  one  inch  thick, 
made  round ; by  this  means  you  will  have  sufficient 
.command  of  the  plate  or  other  article  to  be  done. 


OF  TRANSFERRING  THE  DESIGN  TO  THE  PLATE. 

As  you  cannot  with  convenience  make  your  design 
on  the  plate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  best  performed.  Your  drawing 
being  made  on  paper,  you  may  very  readily  transfer 
it  to  the  plate  by  the  following  directions: — Warm 
the  plate,  and  have  ready  some  white  wax  tied  up 
in  a piece  of  fine  rag,  &c.  and  whilst  the  plate  is 
warm  smear  the  wax  thinly  over  the  plate,  and  when 
the  wax  is  cold  you  may  trace  the  drawing  on  the 
wax  by  the  same  methods  as  are  given  for  Tracing, 
for  which  see  p.  22,  23. 

As  soon  as  you  have  your  design  upon  the  wax, 
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you  must  take  a sharp  point  and  cut  through  the 
design  on  the  wax,  and  you  will  by  that  means 
have  it  lightly  engraved  on  the  copper ; you  may 
then  warm  the  plate  as  before,  rub  off  the  wax,  and 
the  design  on  the  plate  will  be  complete. 


ETCHING . 


Note. — Etching,  as  was  observed  before,  is  en- 
graving by  the  corrosion  of  aquafortis,  instead  of 
cutting  with  the  graver. 

There  are  two  methods  of  Etching.- — The  differ- 
ence of  which  from  each  other  consists  in  the  var- 
nish, or  ground  as  it  is  called,  as  also  of  the  aqna- 
fortis ; but  the  method  of  performing  them  in  both 
cases  are  the  same.  The  varnish,  or  ground,  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  hard  and  soft  varnish ; 
but  the  soft  varnish  of  late  years  claims  the  prefer- 
ence. The  method  of  etching  with  the  soft  varnish, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving, 
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OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  ETCHING. 

The  Instruments  employed  in  Etching’,  are  nee- 
dles, stifts,  oil-stone,  burnishers,  scrapers,  brush, 
pencils,  and  a frame  and  trough. 

The  needles  used  for  etching  may  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  used  for  common  purposes ; but 
should  be  chosen  of  various  sizes,  and  they  should 
be  made  of  good  steel  and  tempered  to  bend  a little 
without  breaking,  but  should  be  that  of  a strong 
spring  temper.  They  must  be  inserted  in  nice 
small  handles  about  the  thickness  of  a swan’s  quill, 
and  about  six  inches  long ; the  needles  must  be 
fixed  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  out  of -the  han- 
dle. There  are  two  kinds  of  needles  used,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  round  pointed,  and  oval 
pointed.  By  the  latter  is  understood  such  as  have 
one  side  of  the  round  taken  off  to  the  middle  of  the 
point  or  centre.  They  should  be  chosen  of  three  or 
four  sizes,  gradually  increasing ; but  the  oval  point- 
ed ones  are  designed  for  the  largest  and  the  broad- 
est strokes. 

m 4 
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Those  who  do  not  choose  to  make  them,  may 
have  them  ready  made  in  sets,  at  any  of  the  Iron- 
mongers in  London, 

Having  a sufficient  quantity  of  needles  of  each 
kind  ready  mounted,  the  smaller  orders  may  be 
whetted  upon  the  oil-stone  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  for  sewing ; but  the  larger  ones  of  the  same 
order  must  be  rounder  towards  the  point,  viz.^ — in 
whetting  them  the  hand  should  be  held  up  so  as  to 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  plate,  by  which  means 
the  needles  will  have  stiff,  sharp  points.  It  is  pro- 
per also  to  whet  some  with  flat  points,  like  a 
joiner's  chissel ; but  by  whatever  method  the  whet- 
ting of  them  is  performed,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  have  the  slope  forming  the  point,  whether  it  be 
made  upon  a greater  or  lesser  angle,  exactly  even 
on  every  side,  that  the  point  may  pass  freely  and 
easy  on  the  copper  or  varnish  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  be  guided.  The  oval  point  has  already  been 
sufficiently  described. 

The  stift  is  used  for  calking  and  over-tracing  the 
design  on  the  varnish,  and  is  formed  of  one  of  the 
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smallest  round  pointed  needles,  by  blunting*  and  po- 
lishing* the  point  that  it  may  glide  freely  every  way 
over  the  paper,  without  scratching  or  fretting  its 
surface. 

The  scrapers  and  burnishers  are  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  for  engraving  with  the  tool. 

The  oil-stone,  should  be  of  a finer  grain  than  the 
Turkey-stone  mentioned  for  whetting  the  gravers 
upon  ; but  when  the  needles  are  very  blunt,  you 
may  whet  them  first  upon  the  oil-stone,  and  finish 
them  upon  a finer  one,  which  may  be  a hone,  such 
as  is  used  for  setting  razors  upon. 

The  brush  pencil  may  be  of  the  fitch  kind,  either 
fitted  into  a swan’s  quill,  or  a small  tin  case,  the 
use  of  it  is  to  brush  off  the  varnish  cut  away  by  the 
needles  in  etching. 


PREPARATION  OF  AN  EXCELLENT  SOFT  VARNISH 
FOR  ETCHING. 

“ Take  virgin  wax  and  asphaltum,  each  one 
ounce,  black  pitch  half  an  ounce,  and  Burgundy 
pitch  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  asphaltum  must 
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be  powdered,  and  the  wax  melted  over  a slow  fire 
in  a well  glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  the  other  in- 
gredients added  by  a little  at  a time,  stirring  the 
mixture  accordingly,  until  the  whole  be  incorpo- 
rated, at  the  same  time  taking  great  care  that  the 
matter  may  not  be  suffered  to  burn.  Afterwards 
throw  the  whole  into  a vessel  of  warm  water,  and 
work  it  well  with  the  hands  while  yet  warm,  and 
form  it  into  balls,  and  then  roll  them  up  in  good 
strong  taffety,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.” 


ANOTHER  SOFT  VARNISH  GIVEN  BY  MR.  LAW- 
RENCE, AN  ENGLISH  ENGRAVER  AT  PARIS. 

44  Virgin  wax  and  asphaltum,  each  two  ounces ; 
black  pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  in  a pipkin  finely 
glazed,  and  add  to  them  by  degrees  the  asphaltum 
finely  powdered.  Let  it  boil  until  such  time  as,  on 
taking  a drop  upon  a plate,  it  will  break  when  it 
is  cold,  by  bending  it  two  or  three  times  between 
your  fingers ; at  which  time  remove  the  varnish,  and 
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suffer  it  to  cool  a little,  and  it  must  be  poured  into 
warm  water,  and  formed  into  balls  as  before.” 

N.  B.  The  ground  of  all  kinds  for  Etching  should 
be  hardest  in  summer,  therefore,  if  you  continue 
the  simmering  a little  longer  on  the  fire  (for  it 
should  never  boil  too  hastily  for  fear  of  burning  the 
ingredients)  you  will  find  by  pouring  it  on  the  plate 
that  it  will  get  more  brittle,  and  be  better  fitted  for 
hot  weather.  I shall  give  one  Recipe  for  the  Hard 
Varnish,  but  its  being  so  very  seldom  used,  almost 
renders  it  unnecessary. 


HARD  VARNISH  FOR  ETCHING  BY  CALEOT. 

*6  Take  four  ounces  of  fat  oil  very  clear,  like  that 
used  for  making  gold  size.  Heat  it  in  a glazed 
pipkin,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  mastic  finely 
powdered,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  till  the 
whole  is  well  melted  together.  Then  pass  the  whole 
mass  through  a piece  of  fine  linen  into  a glass  bot- 
tle with  a long  neck,  that  can  be  stopped  very  se* 
purely,  and  keep  it  for  use.” 
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THE  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  THE  SOFT  VARNISH  TO 
THE  PLATE,  AND  BLACKENING  IT. 

Clean  the  plate  well  after  it  has  been  sufficiently 
polished,  to  take  away  grease  or  dirt,  with  fine 
Paris  white.  Place  the  plate  upon  a chafing  dish, 
taking  hold  of  one  corner  of  it,  or  where  there  is 
no  engraving,  with  a small  hand-vice.  As  soon  as 
the  plate  is  sufficiently  hot,  which  you  may  soon 
know  by  taking  your  soft  varnish  wrapped  up  in 
new  taffety,  and  rubbing  it  gently  over  the  plate, 
and  if  it  dissolve  freely,  the  plate  is  quite  hot 
enough.  Rub  the  plate  gently  with  the  varnish, 
passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a right  line  so 
as  to  form  several  rows,  till  such  time  as  the  plate 
is  every  where  moderately  covered.  After  this, 
with  a ball  made  of  cotton  tied  up  in  taffety,  beat 
every  part  of  the  plate  gently,  while  the  varnish  is 
yet  in  a fluid  state ; and  to  unite  it  still  the  more, 
it  is  proper  to  take  the  plate  from  the  fire,  and  to 
continue  dabbing  it  until  it  is  nearly  cold,  but 
not  so  as  to  stick  to  the  varnish,  which  would  raise 
it  from  the  ground,  and  by  that  means  spoil  it. 
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When  the  plate  is  uniformly  and  thinly  covered 
with  the  varnish,  it  must  be  blackened  all  over  by 
the  means  of  being  held  horizontally  over  a large 
wax  candle,  &c.  that  affords  a copious  smoke. 

The  plate  must  be  warmed  again  till  the  varnish 
is  soft,  and  it  must  immediately  be  held  in  an  ho- 
rizontal position  over  a large  wax  candle,  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  bum  the  plate,  but  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  smoke  in  a plentiful  manner.  If  it  ap- 
pear that  the  varnish  is  not  sufficiently  incorporated 
with  the  black,  you  may  put  it  on  the  chafing-dish 
once  more  until  you  see  the  varnish  melt  and  in- 
corporate with  the  black.  Care  must  be  taken  un- 
til the  varnish  is  quite  cold,  that  no  filth,  sparks, 
or  dust  fly  upon  it,  for  they  would  then  stick  fast, 
and  spoil  the  work. 


JiETHOD  OF  APPLYING  THE  HARD  VARNISH  TO 
THE  PLATE. 

The  plate  being  made  perfectly  clean  as  before, 
it  must  be  put  upon  the  chafing-dish  until  it  is  suf- 
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ficiently  warmed  to  receive  the  varnish,  which  may 
be  thus  managed.  Take  a proper  quantity  of  the 
varnish  and  dip  the  end  of  your  finger  in  it,  and 
dab  the  plate  gently  with  it  to  make  small  spots 
of  varnish  at  as  equal  distances  as  you  can  over 
every  part ; and  if  the  plate  cool  too  much  before 
you  have  finished,  heat  it  again  as  at  first  and  care- 
fully preserve  it  from  the  dust.  When  this  is  done, 
with  a clean  ball  of  strong  taffety,  beat  the  plate 
all  over  until  the  varnish  is  distributed  equally  all 
over  the  plate.  You  may  still  smooth  it  more  by 
passing  the  palm  of  your  hand  over  it  a few  times, 
but  be  careful  that  the  hand  does  not  sweat,  nor 
that  the  varnish  may  not  lie  too  thick  on  the  plate. 
The  blackening  the  plate  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  soft  varnish.  The  plate  be- 
ing thus  blackened,  the  next  step  is  to  harden  the 
varnish,  which  may  be  performed  as  below  taught. 
Provide  a square  iron  pan,  flat  at  the  bottom  ; the 
sides  may  be  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  diameter 
must  be  large  enough  for  the  plate  to  lie  upon,  and 
may  be  supported  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by 
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four  props,  one  placed  at  each  corner  to  support 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  upon.  The  fire  had  best 
be  of  charcoal,  and  spread  in  such  manner  that  it 
may  form  an  area  of  the  size  of  the  varnished  plate. 
The  plate  will  generally  be  sufficiently  baked  when 
the  varnish  ceases  to  smoke,  but  I would  recom- 
mend continuing  it  on  the  fire  for  five  minutes  more, 
or  until  on  touching  it  with  a bit  of  hard  wood,  if 
it  should  raise  the  varnish  from  the  plate,  it  should 
be  baked  longer,  or  until  it  be  perfectly  secured. 
The  plate  must  be  suffered  to  cool  in  a place  quite 
free  from  dust ; but  as  soon  as  it  is  hard  and  cold, 
no  dust  will  stick  to  it. 


METHOD  OF  CALKING,  OR  RETRACING  THE  DESIGN 
ON  THE  VARNISH  OF  EITHER  KIND. 

The  method  of  Calking,  or  Re-tracing  the  De- 
sign upon  the  Plate,  is  performed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  given  under  the  article  Tracing; 
and  if  you  wrish  to  have  the  engraving  appear  the 
same  way  as  the  print,  you  may  oil  the  design  to 
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make  the  print  appear  on  the  back  of  it.  You 
then  trace  the  drawing  from  the  back  part  of  it9 
and  when  finished  it  will  appear  the  same  way  as 
the  original  subject  you  take  it  from. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  METHOD  OF  ENGRAVING  ON 
BOTH  HARD  AND  SOFT  VARNISH. 

Note. — The  method  of  engraving  on  both  kinds 
of  varnish  being  the  same,  the  plate  being  ready, 
you  may  proceed  to  business  as  follows : 

If  lines  or  hatches,  whether  straight  or  curved 
are  to  be  made  of  the  same  thickness  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  an  equal  weight 
on  the  needle  in  drawing  the  whole  stroke. 

If  strokes  are  to  be  made  that  decrease  towards 
the  end,  you  must  bear  hardest  on  the  thick  end, 
and  diminish  or  bear  lighter  all  the  way  on  the  nee- 
dle till  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

If  it  is  required  to  make  strokes  thickest  in  the 
middle,  you  must  begin  by  pressing  very  lightly  on 
the  needle  at  first,  gradually  swelling  or  bearing 
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harder  till  you  come  to  the  thickest  part,  and  then 
gradually  diminish  until  you  come  to  the  end. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  three  sorts  of 
strokes  that  will  make  six  sorts  of  lines,  will  suf- 
fice for  all  the  forms  of  hatches  that  can  take  place 
in  any  design  whatsoever. 

It  will  be  necessary  as  you  go  on  with  your  work 
from  time  to  time  to  brush  away  the  ground  that 
you  have  cut  out  with  the  needles,  for  fear  it  stick 
to  the  small  hatches  and  prevent  the  aquafortis  from 
performing  its  office.  You  should  also  have  a board 
to  rest  your  hand  upon  that  you  may  not  suffer 
your  sweaty  hand  to  touch  the  plate,  as  it  might 
prevent  the  aquafortis  from  biting ; and  I would 
recommend  you  to  work  at  a sloping  table  or  kind 
of  desk. 

As  soon  as  you  have  completed  the  design  with 
the  needles,  you  must  proceed  to  corrode  or  bite  the 
plate  with  aquafortis,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
following  process  : 

Lay  the  plate  flat  upon  a board,  and  fix  it  at 
convenient  places  with  two  or  three  small  tacks,— 
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Take  the  banking-wax,  and  with  it  raise  a border 
round  the  plate  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch. — - 
When  that  is  done  you  must  gently  pour  on  the 
aquafortis  at  one  corner  of  the  plate,  where  a gut- 
ter should  be  made  in  the  banking-wax,  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  for  pouring  it  off  when  wanted. 
The  aquafortis  may  cover  the  plate  to  the  depth  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  when  you  perceive  it 
bite,  which  will  be  on  the  strongest  shades  first. 
You  may  take  the  feather-end  of  a quill  and  gently 
move  it  in  the  parts  you  see  turn  green,  and  as 
soon  as  you  see  the  aquafortis  begin  to  corrode  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  hatches,  it  must  be  almost  im- 
mediately removed  by  pouring  it  off  the  plate  at 
the  corner  made  in  the  wTax  for  that  purpose,  and 
/it  may  be  rinced  in  water,  that  you  may  see  the 
better  what  parts  of  the  design  are  sufficiently  cor- 
roded, the  plate  may  be  suffered  to  get  quite  dry, 
but  must  not  be  suffered  to  stand  very  near  the  fire 
which  might  endanger  melting  the  varnish.  When 
dry,  the  parts  that  are  sufficiently  corroded  may  be 
stopped  by  their  being  covered  with  the  stopping 
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varnish,  which  will  prevent  the  aquafortis  from 
acting  on  those  parts  again.  The  parts  being  cor- 
roded and  stopped  alternately  until  the  whole  of 
the  design  be  sufficiently  corroded,  you  may  pour 
off  the  aquafortis  and  wash  the  plate  well  with  fair 
water,  and  heat  the  plate  to  get  off  the  wax,  clean 
it  well  with  oil  of  olives  and  Paris-white,  and  if 
there  should  be  any  defects  in  the  engraving,  it 
must  be  re-touched  with  the  graver,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  be  complete. 

Note. — If  you  wish  to  take  a proof  from  it,  you 
' may  do  it  very  commodiously  by  the  directions  that 
are  given  for  taking  impressions  from  copper-plates, 
&c.  in  plaister  of  Paris. — See  p.  138,  139. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  THE  BANKING  WAX. 

“ Take  bees’-wax  one  pound,  turpentine  three 
ounces,  and  olive  oil  one  ounce.  Place  it  over  the 

i 

fire  to  dissolve  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  for  some  time,  and  before  it  is  cold, 

make  it  into  balls  or  cakes  for  use* 
n 2 
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TO  MAKE  THE  STOPPING  VARNISH. 

<«  Take  equal  quantities  of  bees’ -wax  and  turpen- 
tine, and  the  same  quantity  of  olive  oil  as  both  the 
other,  and  the  same  quantity  of  hog’s-lard  as  the 
oil.  Melt  the  whole  in  an  earthen  vessel  together, 
taking  care  to  mix  and  stir  them  well,  and  boil 
them  gently  for  some  time,  or  until  they  are  w ell 
incorporated.” 

The  advantage  of  the  above  mixture  is,  that  it 
may  at  any  time  by  being  warmed,  be  put  on  the 
parts  of  the  plate  desired  to  be  covered ; and  through 
which  means  the  cerrosion  of  the  aquafortis  may  at 
any  time  be  stopped ; and  may  be  employed  by  ei- 
ther the  hard  or  soft  varnish. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  AQUAFORTIS  FOR  ETCHING. 

“ Take  ten  ounces  of  spirits  of  nitre,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  soft  water.” 
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PRINTING  INK  FOR  COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING. 

“ Take  linseed  oil  and  put  it  into  an  iron  pot, 
set  it  upon  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  gently  until  on 
holding  a lighted  piece  of  paper  to  it,  it  will  catch 
the  flame,  you  may  suffer  it  to  burn  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes,  and  have  ready  a flat  board  that 
may  fit  close  over  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  cover  it 
up  immediately,  and  the  flame  will  vanish.  It  must 
be  set  by  to  cool  and  bottled  for  use. 

“ The  Ink  is  compounded  of  this  burnt  oil  and 
the  best  Frankfort-black  well  ground  together  to  a 
strong  consistence,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.” 

The  operation  of  burning  the  oil  should  be  per- 
formed in  an  open  place,  it  being  dangerous  to  per- 
form it  in  a chimney. 


TAINTING  IN  OIL. 


ftote.1 — The  principal  kinds  of  substances  used  in 
the  Art  of  Painting  in  Oil  are  various  ; by  which  is 
to  be  understood  all  the  various  bodies  used  by 
painters ; but  as  several  of  these  are  of  a solid  con- 
sistence, and  an  earthy  and  incohering  texture,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  spreading  them  to  make  use  of 
some  vehicle  of  a fluid  nature  to  give  them  an  unc- 
tious  consistence  while  used,  and  a proper  degree 
of  tenacity  when  dry.  To  this  end,  many  different 
kinds  of  bodies  have  been  employed,  from  whence 
proper  vehicles  have  been  formed,  which  answer  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  colours  to  a fit  state  for 
working  with  the  brush  or  pencil. 


OF  COLOURS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Colours  which  may  be  used  in  the  painting 
in  Oil  or  Water  Colours,  are  Reds — vermilion,  na- 
tive cinnabar,  red  lead,  scarlet  ochre,  common  In* 
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dian  red,  Spanish  brown,  terra  di  sienna,  burnt ; 
carmine,  lake,  rose  pink,  red  ochre,  and  Venetian 
red.  Blues • — Ultramarine,  Prussian  blue,  verditer, 
blue  sanders,  indigo,  smalt,  bice  and  litmus,  or 
letmus.  Yellows — King’s  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 

yellow  ochre,  Dutch  pink,  English  pink,  light  pink, 
gambouge,  masticot,  common  orpiment,  gall-stone, 
terra  di  sienna,  unburnt;  turbeth  mineral,  French 
berry  wash,  turmeric  wash,  zedoary  wash,  tincture 
of  saffron.  Green — Verdigrease,  distilled  verdi- 

grease,  or  crystals  of  verdigrease,  Prussian  green, 
terra  verte,  sap  green.  Orange — Orange  lake. 

Purples — True  Indian  red,  archal,  and  logwood- 
wash.  Browns — Brown  pink,  bistre,  brown  ochre, 
umber,  cologn  earth,  asphaltum,  Spanish  juice,  or 
extract  of  liquorice,  tobacco  water.  Whites — Flake- 

white,  white  lead,  calcined  hartshorn,  pearl  white, 
troy  white,  egg-shell  white,  and  flowers  of  bismuth. 
Blacks — Lamp  black,  ivory  black,  and  blue  black. 

These  are  chiefly  all  the  colours  at  present  of  use 
in  this  country  in  any  kind  of  oil  painting  or  water- 
colours, excepting  some  peculiar  washes  of  the 
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aforesaid  colours,  but  few  are  in  universal  use,  and 
I shall  select  those  that  are  most  approved. 


OF  RED  COLOURS. 

Vermilion — Is  a bright  scarlet  colour,  formed  of 
common  sulphur  and  mercury,  prepared  by  a che- 
mical process  into  a substance  called  fictitious  cin- 
nabar, and  is  a most  useful  colour  in  every  kind  of 
painting  spoken  of  here. 

Native  Cinnabar — Is  a pigment  compounded  of 
quicksilver  and  sulphur,  and  differs  from  vermilioil 
in  nothing  but  the  manner  of  its  production,  and 
being  sometimes  of  a more  crimson  colour,  and 
equal  to  it  as  a substantive  colour. 

Red  Lead — Is  lead  calcined  till  it  acquire  a pro- 
per degree  of  colour  by  exposing  it  with  a large 
surface  to  the  fire  ; it  would  be  a very  useful  colour 
could  it  be  rendered  more  permanent,  but  it  is  apt 
to  turn  black. 
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ON  BLUE  COLOURS. 

Ultramarine — Is  a preparation  of  calcined  lapis 
lazuli.  It  is  when  perfect  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
blue  colours*  and  the  great  certainty  of  its  standing, 
enhances  its  value  still  the  more. 

Prussian  Blue — Is  the  fixed  sulphur  of  animal  or 
vegetable  coal,  combined  with  the  earth  of  allum* 
It  is  frequently  substituted  for  ultramarine,  and 
could  its  standing  be  depended  upon,  it  would  be  an 
invaluable  colour. 

Verditer — Is  a mixture  of  chalk  and  precipitated 
copper.  It  is  of  a moderate  degree  of  brightness, 
and  would  be  a valuable  colour  in  nice  paintings  if 
its  permanency  could  be  depended  upon. 

Indigo — Is  the  tinging  matter  of  a certain  plant, 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  Prussian  blue,  indigo  has  been  very  little 
used  in  painting,  it  is  nevertheless,  a valuable  co- 
lour from  the  certainty  of  its  standing* 

Smalt — Is  glass  coloured  with  zaffer,  and  ground 
only  to  a gross  powder.  It  is  seldom  used  but  fof 
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strewing’  on  a stiff  painted  ground  to  give  it  a shin- 
ing appearance. 

Bice — Is  nothing  more  than  smalt  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder  by  levigation.  It  is  a light,  warm 
colour,  and  is  most  frequently  used  in  water;  but 
of  late  much  disused. 

Litmus — Is  a blue  colour  brought  from  abroad, 
and  formed  from  archal,  a species  of  moss  brought 
from  the  Canaries,  and  chiefly  used  in  water,  and 
goes  a great  way. 


OF  YELLOW  COLOURS. 

King's  Yellow — Is  a pure  orpiment,  ot  arsenic, 
coloured  with  sulphur.  It  was  formerly  used  for 
painting,  both  in  oil  and  varnish,  and  when  good, 
of  a true  yellow  colour. 

Naples  Yellow — Is  a warm  yellow  pigment  rather 
inclining  to  orange.  It  is  seldom  used  but  in  oil 
painting,  and  stands  well ; but  if  any  iron  is  used 
in  the  grinding,  &c.  it  will  be  changed  to  a dirty 
colour,  inclining  to  s^een. 
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Yellow  Ochre — Is  a mineral  earth  found  in 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  different  de- 
grees of  purity  ; when  good  it  is  of  a true  yellow 
colour  of  moderate  brightness.  It  will  never  fly  in 
the  least,  and  is  a very  valuable  colour  with  respect 
to  its  utility,  though  very  cheap. 

Dutch  Pink — Is  chalk  coloured  with  the  tinging 
particles  of  French  berries,  or  other  yellow  tinctures. 
It  will  not  hold  its  colour  so  as  to  be  admitted  in  oil 
painting  at  ail;  but  is  frequently  used  in  distemper 
as  a cheap  yellow. 

English  Pink — Is  only  a coarse  kind  of  Dutch 
pink,  and  a less  full  colour,  which  consequently  ren- 
ders it  still  more  inferior. 

Gamboge — Is  a gum  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  readily  dissolves  in  water  to  a kind  of 
milky  consistence,  and  is  then  a cool  bright  yellow, 
and  is  a very  useful  colour  by  its  being  capable  of 
forming  all  the  degradations  of  yellow  as  a water 
colour,  but  never  used  in  oil. 

Masticot — Is  flake-white,  or  white  lead  gently 
calcined, r by  which  it  is  changed  to  a yellow  of 
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lighter  or  deeper  tint.  It  is  very  little  used  at  pre- 
sent in  oil  or  water,  being  more  generally  adapted 
as  a glazing  for  earthen-ware. 

Common  Orpiment — Is  a fossil  body  composed  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  with  a mixture  of  lead,  and 
sometimes  other  metals.  It  is  at  present  very  sel- 
dom employed  in  its  unrefined  state,  but  when  pu- 
rified by  subliming,  it  becomes  the  king’s  yellow. 

Gall  Stones , are  concretions  of  earthy  matter 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder  of  beasts ; but  the  real 
gall-stones  being  but  seldom  to  be  procured,  a fic- 
titious one  may  be  formed,  which  answers  the  end 
equally  well,  and  what  is  generally  sold  for  the  true 
kind. 

Terra  di  Sienna9  unburnty  is  a natural  ochrous 
earth,  brought  from  Italy.  It  is  a deepish  warm 
yellow ; but  seldom  used  unless  it  is  calcined,  which 
turns  it  to  the  red  already  spoken  of. 

Turpeth  Mineral , is  a preparation  of  mercury, 
by  calcining  it  together  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is 
an  excessive  blight,  true  yellow,  of  a great  body, 
will  stand  uncommonly  well,  and  is  useful  either  in 
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oil  or  water.  It  at  present  seems  not  to  be  gene- 
rally known,  from  the  few  parcels  of  it  being  used 
as  a pigment  in  painting. 

French  Berry  Wash , is  made  by  a solution  of 
the  berries  gently  boiled  in  water,  where  a little 
allum  may  be  added  to  make  it  give  the  colour  more 
freely.  It  may  be  made  of  any  shade,  from  the 
deepest  yellow  to  the  straw,  but  it  does  not  stand 
well. 

Turmeric  Wash , is  the  gum  of  the  turmeric  root 
dissolved  in  water.  It  has  much  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  yellow  berries,  only  it  is  a brighter  and 
cooler  yellow.  In  order  to  obtain  a bright  tincture 
from  the  turmeric,  it  will  be  proper  to  “ Take  two 
ounces  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  ounce  of 
water.  Put  them  into  a proper  phial,  and  add  two 
drachms  of  turmeric  root  in  powder ; shake  them 
well  together,  and  let  them  stand  three  or  four  days, 
shaking  them  as  often  as  convenient,  and  a beauti- 
ful yellow  tincture  will  be  obtained.” 

Tincture  of  Saffron,  is  made  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  best  saffron,  which  may  be  placed  in 
o 3 
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a heat  next  to  that  of  boiling  for  a short  time,  and 
a fine  warm  yellow  tincture  will  be  obtained.  When 
strong,  it  is  a good  shade  for  gamboge. 

Zedoary  Wash , is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
zedoary  root  in  a quart  of  water,  till  the  water 
seems  sufficiently  tinged  to  give  paper  a full  yellow 
colour.  This  is  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  paint- 
ing with  water  colours,  for  flowers,  drapery,  &c. 


OF  GREEN  COLOURS. 

Verdigrease,  is  a rust  or  corrosion  of  copper  with 
Vinegar.  It,  of  itself,  makes  a blue-green  colour, 
but  when  mixed  with  yellow  is  a true  green.  It  is 
bright  when  good,  but  very  soon  flies  in  oil ; but 
when  used  in  water  painting,  previously  dissolved 
iu  vinegar,  it  is  rendered  more  durable. 

Distilled  Verdigrease , is  the  salt  produced  by 
the  solution  of  common  verdigrease  in  vinegar.  The 
crystals  thus  formed  have  a very  fine  effect  in  var- 
nish ; and  in  oil,  they  hold  their  colours  well 
enough  for  many  purposes,  hut  in  paintings  of  val- 
ine, of  course  they  must  not  be  used. 
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Sap  Green,  is  the  concreted  juice  of  the  buck- 
thorn berries  pressed  from  them.  It  is  a yellow- 
green  colour,  and  used  only  in  water  painting. 

Prussian  Green,  is  the  same  as  Prussian  blue, 
except  in  the  preparation,  and  the  qualities  muck 
the  same,  but  of  late  it  has  been  totally  rejected. 

Terra  Verte,  is  brought  from  abroad,  and  re- 
quires to  be  well  washed  and  levigated  ; the  only 
way  to  distinguish  its  goodness  is  by  the  brightness 
and  strength  of  its  colour. 


OF  ORANGE  COLOURS. 

Orange  Lake , is  the  tinging  part  of  anatto,  pre- 
cipitated together  with  the  earth  of  allum.  It  is  a 
veiy  bright  orange  colour,  and  will  work  well  in 
either  oil  or  water,  but  in  valuable  paintings  it  can- 
not be  relied  upon.  It  is  a valuable  colour  for  var- 
nish painting,  and  for  which  purpose  it  has  been, 
used  with  success. 
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OF  PURPLE  COLOURS. 

True  Indian  Red , is  a native  ochrous  earth  of  a 
purple  colour.  At  present  the  genuine  kind  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with ; it  is  a very  valuable  colour,  there 
being  no  other  uncompounded  purple  colour  in  use 
with  oil. 

Arched , is  a purple  tincture  procured  from  a kind 
of  moss,  bearing  the  same  name.  It' is  an  extreme 
bright  purple  colour,  and  would  be  a beautiful  wash 
If  it  could  be  depended  upon;  but  it  is  apt  to  turn 
to  a reddish  brown. 

j Logwood  affords  a strong  purple  tincture  in  wa- 
fer, with  the  addition  of  a little  pearl  ash. 


OF  BROWN  COLOURS. 

Bistre,  is  the  burnt  oil  extracted  from  the  soot  ofc 
beech  wood.  It  is  a brown,  transparent  colour, 
having  a good  effect  in  water  painting,  where  alone 
it  is  used. 

Brown  Ochre , is  a fossil  earth,  the  same  with  the 
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other  ochres.  It  is  a warm,  brown  colour,  and 
though  generally  used  for  coarser  purposes,  it  is 
nevertheless  valued  by  some  in  nicer  kinds  of  paint- 
ing, from  the  certainty  of  its  standing. 

Cologn  Earth , is  a fossil  substance. — It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a little  inclining  to  purple. — 
The  principal  use  of  it  in  painting  is  in  water ; but 
of  late  very  seldom  used. 

Japan  Earth , is  a gummy  vegetable  substance, 
and  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  a light  brown  co- 
lour a little  inclining  to  red,  and  is  used  in  water 
only. 

Umber , is  an  ochrous  earth  of  a brown  colour. — 
It  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  great  certainty  of 
its  standing;  and  when  burnt,  it  is  a very  good 
shade  for  gold. 

Asphaltum , is  a bituminous  matter  like  pitch. — 
It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  And  it  is,  when 
good,  of  9 fine  dark  brown  colour,  and  answers  very 
well  the  end  of  brown  pink  in  oil  painting,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  secure  from  flying. 
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OF  WHITE  COLOURS. 

Flake-White,  is  lead  corroded  with  vinegar.  It 
far  surpasses  white  lead  for  parity  of  whiteness,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  standing.  It  is  used  in  oil  and 
varnish  painting,  for  all  purposes  where  a cleaT 
white  is  required ; but  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
water  at  all. 

White  Lead , is  the  rust  of  lead  by  the  means  of 
vinegar  ; and  is  a colour  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description. 

Calcined  Hartshorn , is  the  earth  of  horn,  and 
rendered  pure  by  the  action  of  heat.  It  is  of  the 
first  degree  of  whiteness  and  a very  useful  water 
colour. 


OF  BLACK  COLOURS. 

Lamp-Black , is  the  soot  of  oil  collected  as  it  is 
burning.  It  is  of  a brownish  black  ; but  neverthe- 
less a very  valuable  colour,  either  in  oil  or  water, 
and  with  tlfe  addition  of  a little  Prussian  blue,  it 
makes  an  excellent  black. 
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Ivory-Black  is  the  coal  of  ivory  or  bone,  formed 
by  exposing*,  them  to  a great  degree  of  heat,  all  ac- 
cess of  air  being  totally  excluded.  It  is  when  pure, 
a full  even  black,  and  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
useful  in  every  kind  of  painting ; but  of  late  it  is 
manufactured  from  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  sold  at 
a very  low  rate., 

Blue-Black , is  the  coal  of  wood,  or  other  vege* 
table  matter  burnt  in  a close  heat  where  the  air  can 
have  no  access.  It  is  when  good,  of  a fine  bluish- 
black  colour,  and  useful  in  most  kinds  of  painting 
when  it  can  be  obtained  pure. 

Indian  Ink,  is  a black  colour  brought  from  China. 
By  a little  friction  it  readily  dissolves  in  water,  and 
forms  a variety  of  fine,  deep  or  light  shades  when 
well  managed,  and  when  good,  a most  useful  co- 
lour for  .water  painting. 
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OF  COLOURS  THAT  ARISE  FROM  MIXTURE. 

Ash  Colour . — White  lead  and  a very  little  blue- 
black,  shaded  with  the  same  black. 

Lead  Colour . — White  lead  and  black  ; or  indigo. 

Clouds. — Light  masticot ; or  lake  and  flake-white 
shaded  with  blue  verditer ; or  white  and  blue-black 
with  a little  vermilion ; or,  white  with  a little  lake 
and  blue  verditer,  for  the  part  next  the  horizon. 

Crimson . — Lake  and  white  with  a little  vermilion, 
shaded  with  carmine. 

Flame . — Vermilion  and  orpiment,  heightened 
with  white ; or,  gamboge  shaded  with  red  lead  and 
fermilion. 

Flesh. — Flake-white,  red  lead  and  lake,  and  for 
a swarthy  complexion,  add  a little  yellow  ochre  ; or 
flake-white  and  a little  carmine,  shaded  with  um- 
ber, or  bistre. 

Grey. — Ceruse  with  a little  blue  of  any  kind. 

Hair. — Masticot,  ochres,  umber,  ceruse  and  black. 

Light  Blue. — Any  of  the  blues  mixed  with  white. 

Murrey. — Lake,  and  white  lead. 
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Orange  Tawny . — Lake,  light  pink,  a little  mas-* 
ticot,  shaded  with  gall-stone  and  lake. 

Pearl  Colour . — Carmine  and  white,  shaded  with 
lake. 

Purple . — Blue  bice  and  lake. 

Russet . — Black  and  white. 

Scarlet . — Red  lead  and.  lake,  with  or  without 
vermilion. 

Sky  Colour. — Mas  ticot  and  white  for  the  lowest 
and  lightest  ^arts — second,  red  and  white — third, 
blue  bice  and  white — fourth,  blue  bice  alone. 

Straw  Colour . — Masticot,  and  a very  little  lake, 
shaded  with  Dutch  pink. 

Violet.— Indigo,  white  and  lake ; or  litmus,  smalt 
and  bice. 

Crreens. — White  lead  and  verdigrease  will  form  a 
number  of  feints  of  light  greens  ; mixed  with  yel- 
low it  will  form  a great  variety  of  dark  greens ; and 
Dutch  pink  and  Prussian  blue  forms  a bottle  green^ 

Mahogany. — Lay  in  the  ground  with  a good  light 
yellow,  compounded  of  stone  ochre  and  a little  white 
lead.  The  second  colour  may  be  Venetian  red,  ver- 
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milion,  or  terra  di  sienna,  burnt ; they  must  either 
of  them  be  mixed  very  thinly  with  oil,  and  rubbed 
well  into  the  yellow  ground,  so  as  to  have  a glazed 
appearance.  You  may  grain  it  with  terra  di  sienna, 
rose  pink  mixed  with  a little  burnt  umber ; or  burnt 
umber  and  a little  black. 

Wainscot. — White  mixed  with  umber,  and  grain- 
ed with  burnt  umber. 

Walnut. — The  same  as  the  AVainscot. 

Hazlc-wood  Root. — White  lead  and  a little  stone 
ochre,  and  umber  in  equal  proportions,  and  shaded 
with  burnt  umber,  laid  on  in  any  irregular  manner, 
and  driven  about  with  a bladder,  it  will  have  a very 
Curious  effect. 


OF  PARTICULAR  OILS  USED  IN  PAINTING. 

lAnseed  Oil  is  pressed  from  the  seed  of  lint,  by 
mills  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  principal  oil  used 
in  all  kinds  of  painting.  The  goodness  of  linseed 
oil  depends  upon  its  drying  and  near  approach  to  a 
colourless  state.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  can 
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only  be  told  by  time ; the  latter  by  inspection.  It 
is  much  improved  by  age,  particularly  when  the  air 
is  kept  from  it ; it  seldom  undergoes  any  previous 
preparation,  except  boiling,  or  having  driers  added 
to  it,  but  which  I would  by  no  means  recommend, 
except  where  very  great  dispatch  is  necessary;  for 
the  oil  by  boiling  always  acquires  a brown  colour, 
so  that  all  the  blues,  whites,  or  other  delicate  co- 
lours, are  liable  to  be  tarnished  with  it. 

Nut  Oil,  is  the  oil  of  walnuts  pressed  out  of  the 
kernel  by  means  of  a skrew  press.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  used  for  delicate  colours,  and  in  that  re- 
spect has  the  advantage  of  linseed  oil.  Its  being 
rendered  a proper  vehicle  can  only  be  effected  by 
time,  which  will  almost  remedy  ai!  the  defects  of 
its  drying  slowly. 

Poppy  Oil , is  pressed  from  the  ripe  seed  of  pop- 
pies, in  the  same  manner  as  the  nut  oil  from  wal- 
nuts. When  it  is  perfectly  good,  it  is  more  clear 
and  limpid,  and  will  dry  better  than  the  best  nut 
oil  whatever. 
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OF  DRYING  OILS  AND  DRYERS. 

Drying  Oih , are  linseed,  nut,  or  poppy  oils,  pre- 
pared by  the  means  of  boiling,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  other  substances,  and  sometimes  with- 
out. I shall  give  two  Recipes  for  making  the  dry- 
ing oil,  each  of  which  I believe  to  be  good ; the 
following  for  nut,  or  poppy  oil,  intended  for  nicer 
purposes : 

“ Take  nut,  or  poppy  oil,  one  quart,  gum  san- 
darac  three  ounces,  white  vitriol  and  sugar  of 
lead,  each  two  ounces.  Boil  the  whole  gently  to- 
gether until  the  ingredients  are  dissolved ; and  if 
well  managed  it  will  not  be  deeper  coloured  than 
raw  linseed  oil.” 

The  above  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
raw  nut  or  poppy  oil,  will  give  it  the  property  of 
drying  very  fast,  and  will  prove  an  excellent  mix- 
ture where  the  hist  degree  of  whiteness  is  not  es- 
sentially necessary. 

Linseed  Oil  may  be  prepared  for  drying  in  the 
following  manner : 
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“ Take  one  gallon  of  linseed  oil,  litharge  one 
pound,  white  vitriol  half  a pound,  and  sugar  of  lead 
and  umber,  each  a quarter  of  a pound.  Boil  it  as 
long  as  you  conveniently  can  without  discolouring 
the  oil,  and  filter  it  for  use.” 

Drying  Oil  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  still  more 
simple  means,  and  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  more  complex ; and  may  be  made  as  follows : 

“ To  a gallon  of  linseed  oil,  add  one  pound  of 
umber,  or  red  lead  in  powder.  Boil  it  up  and  filter 
it  as  before  ; and  if  you  wish  to  improve  it  more, 
you  may  add  four  ounces  of  sandarac.” 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  an  ethereal  oil  which  quickly 
exhales  in  the  air,  and  if  mixed  with  linseed,  nut, 
or  poppy  oil,  in  flying  off  carries  with  it  the  more 
volatile  part  of  such  oils,  and  consequently  must 
cause  them  to  dry  sooner;  and  for  dead  painting,  it 
is  the  only  vehicle  used,  except  a very  small  por- 
tion of  oil. 

N.  B.  Whenever  you  boil  oil,  the  vessel  should 
hold  at  least  as  much  more  for  fear  of  the  flame  be- 
ing attracted  by  its  inflammability ; and  as  such  is 
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the  danger,  you  should  always  have  a cover  at  hand 
to  put  over  it,  for  fear  at  any  time  it  should  take 
fire. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  a chemical  preparation  of  lead 
^dissolved  in  vinegar.  It  is  frequently  mixed  by  sim- 
ply grinding  with  the  cdours,  and  from  its  being 
divested  of  all  heterogeneous  matter,  it  causes  thd 
paint  to  dry  much  sooner. 

White  Vitriol  is  a mineral  found  in  Hungary,  and 
many  other  places.  It  may  be  used  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  sugar  of  lead ; but  calcined  cop- 
peras is  frequently  substituted  and  sold  in  the  shops 
for  it,  and  wilh^iot  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  a 
dryer  for  paint,  and  ought  to  be  parti culaily  guard- 
ed against,  - which  may  be  readily  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process : 

“ Take  a small  quantity  of  what  you  suppose  to 
be  counterfeit,  and  expose  it  to  the  fire  on  the 
square  end  of  a poker,  and  if  it  turns  red  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  its  being  counterfeit,  and  ought  to  be 
rejected.” 
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QF  THE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  GIVING  TENACITY' 
TO  THE  COLOURS  USED  IN  WATER. 

Gum  Arabic,  is  a transparent  gum  brought  from 
the  Levant,  but  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other 
lower  priced  gums  ; it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
choose  the  whitest  and  clearest,  and  it  is  then  de- 
nominated by  the  name  of  white  Turkey  gum ; but 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  inferior  gum  being  se- 
parated from  the  pure,  and  may  be  prepared  as 
follows : — 

“ Take  gum  arabic  three  parts  and  gum  Senegal 
one  part ; pound  them  grossly  and  put  them  to  dis- 
solve in  a discretionary  quantity  of  water,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  heat.  The  gum  Senegal  prevents 
the  arabic  from  drying  too  fast,  which  causes  it  to 
be  more  tedious.’’ 

Sugar  Candy  is  sometimes  used  with  the  gum- 
arabic  to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  but  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  that,  if  the  colours  are  properly 
tempered  with  it ; for  they  should  not  be  gummed 
more  than  just  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  off  by 
a light  friction. 
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Starch  is  likewise  used  with  colours  to  prevent 
their  cracking  when  they  are  strongly  gummed,  and 
is  made  a secret  by  some  particular  Artists* 


GROUNDS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING. 

The  substances  on  which  Oil  Paintings  are  made, 
are  generally  canvas,  wood  or  copper,  and  of  course 
each  of  them  requiie  different  treatment. 

To  prepare  Canvas  for  Painting . — “ Let  the 
canvas  be  well  soaked  with  drying  oil  laid  on  hot, 
and  when  nearly  dry,  let  two  or  three  coats  of  dry- 
ing oil  and  red  ochre  be  laid  over  it  as  stiff  as  they 
can  possibly  be  managed.  That;  being  dry,  brush 
the  cloth  over  with  drying  oil  so^long  as  it  appears 
to  sink  in ; and  lastly,  let  it  be  covered  with  a coat 
of  white  lead  and  oil  rendeied  grey,  or  of  any  co- 
lour you  choose  it  to  be.  The  last  coat  may  be 
.made  even  by  rubbing  it  with  fine  pumice-stone.” 

Priming „ — Wood  should  always  be  prepared  with 
oil  colours,  instead  of  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
dear  coating,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  nothing  more 
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than  size  and  whiting’.  It  should  by  no  means  be 
made  use  of  for  out-door  work,  for  it  does  nothing 
more  than  hinder  the  good  effects  intended  by 
painting,  viz.  that  of  keeping  the  oil  from  entering 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  robbing  it  of  the  nou- 
rishment so  necessary  for  work  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

Copper  Plates  require  no  previous  preparation 
more  than  one  or  two  coats  of  any  colour  you  please  ; 
these  plates  are  seldom  used  but  for  delicate  and 
elaborate  paintings.. 


GROUNDS  FOR  WATER  COLOURS. 

The  substances  on  which  Water  Colours  are  laid, 

are  generally  paper,  vellum,  or  ivory. 

When  Paper  is  used  of  a spongy  Jexture,  you 
> I 

may  brush  it  over  once  or  twice  with  thin  starch 

on  the  back  side  of  it,  for  you  should  never  lay  any 
vehicle  on  that  side  of  the  paper  you  mean  to  paint 
upon,  though  some  use  allum  water,  it  is  very  in- 
judicious, as  some  of  the  colours  will  be  materially 
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changed  when  they  come  in  contact  with  it,  parti- 
cularly archal,  will  be  turned  from  a fine  purple  to 
a red  by  it. 

Vellum  requires  no  other  preparation  previous  to 
its  being  painted,  than  to  be  strained  on  a frame, 
and  if  you  please,  you  may  size  it  the  same  as  the 
paper. 

Ivory  requires  only  to  be  rubbed  over  with  juice 
of  garlic  to  divest  it  of  its  greasy  quality,  and  make 
the  colours  work  freely  with  the  pencil. 


GROUNDS  FOR  VARNISH  PAINTING. 

The  substance  or  matter  on  which  Varnish  Paint* 
ings  are  made,  are  for  the  most  part  copper,  iron, 
or  wood.  As  the  painting  ground  is  not  covered 
with  the  colours  in  most  works  of  this  kind,  it  must 
consequently  be  of  the  varnish  itself  the  work  con* 
sists  of.  But  where  it  is  intended  to  be  painted 
over,  as  in  the  case  of  regular  pictures,  a priming' 
may  be  given  of  shell  or  seedlac  varnish  mixed  with 
the  proper  colours  for  the  ground  desired* 


RECIPES  FOR  FIRE  WORKS . 


The  following'  Recipes  for  Fire  Works  were  given 
lo  me  from  one  of  the  greatest  Artists  irt  that  line 
in  the  kingdom,  and  who  since  that  time  is  dead ; 
I am,  consequently,  at  liberty  to  make  them  publicly 
known  for  the  amusement  of  my  Subscribers. — • 
They  are  all  true  copies  from  the  very  book  that  he 
compounded  all  his  mixtures  from,  and  therefore 
may  be  relied  upon  : 


COMPOSITION  FOR  ROCKETS  AND  ROMAN  CANDLES* 

“ Powder,  sixteen  ounces,  and  charcoal  five 
ounces.” 


STARS  FOR  ROCKETS  AND  ROMAN  CANDLES. 

“ Saltpetre  sixteen  ounces,  roll  brimstone  eight, 
and  meal  powder  six  ounces. — To  be  mixed  up  with 
brandy  into  a stiff  paste.” 

To  charge  the  roman  candles — take  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  com  powder,  then  a star,  and  then  t\yo 
v 4 
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tea-spoonsful  of  the  composition,  then  a star,  and 
so  on  alternately  until  the  charge  is  complete. 

CHINESE  ROCKETS. 

Saltpetre  sixteen  ounces,  roll  brimstone  seven- 
ounces,  powder  ten  ounces,  and  cast  iron  one  ounce.” 


LINE  ROCKETS. 

<c  Powder,  ten  ounces,  saltpetre  three  ounces,  and 
charcoal  three  ounces*?’ 


TURNING  ROCKETS  FOR  VERTICAL  WHEELS* 

(i  Powder,  sixteen  ounces,  and  charcoal  four. 
Ounces.” 

Fill  them  about  two  inches  with  the  above  com- 
position, and  then  add 

“ Powder,  sixteen  ounces,  and  steel  filings  five 
Ounces.” 

WHITE  FIRE. 

“ Powder,  eight  ounces,  and  grain  brimstone  two 
ounces  and  a quarter*” 
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FLOWER  POTS*. 

“ Powder,  six  ounces,  saltpetre  two  ounces  and 
a half,  flower  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  and  a half* 
charcoal  one  ounce,  and  steel  filings  four  ounces.” 

The  above  is  called  the  Bologne  shrub. 

HAND  SERPENTS. 

te  Brimstone  four  ounces,  charcoal  three  ounces, 
powder,  eight  ounces,  salt  petre  four  ounces,  and 
steel  filing's  two  ounces.” 


FLYING  SAUSAGES. 

<c  Powder,  sixteen  ounces,  charcoal  four  ounces* 
saltpetre  half  an  ounce,  and  brimstone  half  apt 
ounce.  This  composition  is  also  fit  for  serpents. 


WATER  ROCKETS. 

“ Saltpetre  eight  ounces,  brimstone  four  ouuces* 
powder,  two  ounces  and  a half,  charcoal  two  ounces* 
and  steel-filings  an  ounce  and  a half.” 

For  the  report  at  the  top  of  the  composition,  ti* 
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a piece  of  quick  match  round  some  paper  and  put 
it  on  the  top  of  the  composition,  and  then  put  in 
the  report  of  com  powder. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  THE  QUICK  MATCH. 

One  pound  of  meal  powder  and  a pint  of  brandy 
mixed  together,  in  which  you  must  steep  four 
threads  of  cotton  wick  ; and  wind  it  on  a hand-reel, 
and  let  it  dry.” 

You  may  gum  the  composition  by  dissolving  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  in  it  to  prevent  it 
from  rubbing  off. 


CATHARINE  WHEELS. 

€t  Powder,  sixteen  ounces,  saltpetre  eleven  ounces, 
brimstone  one  ounce,  antimony  three  ounces,  and 
flower  of  sulphur  one^ounce.” 


FIXED  STARS. 

<c  Saltpetre  ten  ounces,  powder,  eight  ounces, 
brimstone  one  ounce  and  a half,  and  flower  of  sul- 
phur half  an  ounce.” 
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Choak  both  ends  of  the  case  with  clay,  and  bore 
seven  holes  round  the  case. 

The  saltpetre  must  always  be  burnt,  or  rather 
fried  in  a frying-pan  until  it  is  entirely  divested  of 
moisture,  and  calxes  like  burnt  allum. 


BENGAL  LIGHTS. 

“ Sixteen  ounces  of  saltpetre,  flower  of  sulphur, 
six  ounces,  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half,  and  zink 
or  antimony,  three  ounces.” — This  is  tit  for  lances* 


GREEN  FIRE. 

M Calx  of  copper  two  ounces,  spirits  of  wine  foUT 
Ounces,  and  tow,  a quarter  of  a pound.” 

Shake  the  calx  over  the  tow,  and  moisten  it  with 
the  spirits  of  wine. 


YELLOW  FIRE* 

Flowers  of  sulphur  two  pounds,  verdigrease  one 
.ounce,  sal-ammoniac  one  ounce,  and  camphor  one 
Ounce.  To  be  mixed  together  with  linseed  oil.” 
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PASSION  FLOWER. 

“ Powder,  six  ounces,  brimstone  three  ounces, 
and  saltpetre  three  ounces.” 

You  must  put  a charge  of  clay  in  the  middle  to 
bore  a hole  through  for  the  axis. 


STINK  POT. 

46  Gum  asafoetida  two  ounces,  powder,  one  ounc* 
and  a half,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  two  ounces  and 
•a  half.” 


Of  GLUES  and  CEMENTS . 


Cements  require  to  be  of  various  compositions* 
and  very  different  with  respect  to  the  ingredients, 
according  to  the  various  applications,  and  the  sub- 
stances they  are  to  conjoin. 


ISINGLASS  GLUE. 

“ Isinglass  Glue  is  made  by  dissolving  beaten 
isinglass  in  water  by  boiling,  and  having  strained  it 
through  a cloth,  it  must  be  evaporated  by  boiling 
until  it  acquires  the  strength  intended.” 

It  is  customary  to  dissolve  isinglass  in  brandy  or 
spirits  of  wine  alone  ; others  mix  it  with  water ; 
but  I believe  the  only  use  of  these  vehicles,  are  to 
enhance  the  price,  without  adding  any  additional 
strength  to  the  glue ; nevertheless  the  glue  will 
keep  longer  than  when  dissolved  in  water.  A very 
good  compound  glue  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
equal  parts  of  common  glue  and  isinglass  in  water. 
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GLUE  THAT  WILL  RESIST  MOISTURE. 
cc  Dissolve  gum  sandarac  and  mastic,  of  each  fout> 
ounces,  in  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  tilled 
ounces  of  turpentine.  Take  the  same  quantity  of 
isinglass-glue,  melt  it,  pour  the  solution  of  gums 
upon  it,  and  incorporate  them  well  together;  set 
them  in  balneo,  which  will  prevent  the  matter  burn- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; but  in  this  case  you 
should  never  put  more  spirits  or  water  than  is  ne- 
cessary, as  the  evaporation  is  effected  very  slowly.” 
A very  strong  glue  that  will  resist  moisture  may 
be  made  by  adding  half  a pound  of  common  glue  t q 
two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,'  and  then  evaporating 
the  mixture  to  the  due  consistence  of  glue. 


A CURIOUS  MANNER  OF  GLUING. 

Take  good  common  glue,  simply  made  of  water, 
and  let  the  joint,  &c.  that  you  are  going  to  glue  be 
well  warmed,  then  take  some  tallow  or  other  grease 
and  rub  over  the  warm  joint ; hold  it  to  the  fire 
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again  until  the  grease  is  quite  sunk  into  the  wood r 
and  while  yet  hot,  rub  it  over  with  the  melted  glue* 
and  rub  them  together  to  get  the  glue  out  of  the 
joint ; let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  and  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  it,  on  which  account  it  is 
very  useful  to  Joiners,  Cabinet-makers,  &c. 

You  may  immerse  the  article  joined,,  in  water,  as 
soon  as  you  have  glued  it,  and  it  will  hold  so  firmly 
that  no  moisture  can  affect  it. 


PREPARATION  OF  LIP  GLUE. 

Take  of  isinglass-glue  and  parchment-glue,  each 
one  ounce  ; of  sugar  candy  and  gum  adragant  each 
Wo  drachms  ; add  to  them  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
boil  the  whole  together,  till  the  mixture  is,  when 
cold,  of  the  proper  consistence  of  glue.  You  may 
cast  it  into  small  rolls,  or  any  other  figure  that  may 
be  most  convenient.” 

This  glue  only  requires  to  be  moistened  with  the 
tongue,  and  gently  rubbed  on  the  paper,  silk,  &c. 
that  is  intended  to  be  glued,  and  will,  on  their  be- 
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ing  joined  together  and  suffered  to  dry,  unite  them 
$s  firmly  as  any  other  part  of  the  surface. 


PREPARATION  OF  A CEMENT  FOR  JOINING 
BROKEN  GLASS. 

“ Take  two  ounces  of  good  glue  and  steep  it  for 
a night  in  vinegar  ; boil  them  together  the  next 
day,  and  havjng  beaten  a clove  of  garlic  with  half 
an  ounce  of  ox  gall  into  a soft  pulp,  strain  the  juice 
through  a cloth,  and  add  it  to  the  glue  and  vine- 
gar. Take  of  powdered  sandarac  and  turpentine, 
each  one  drachm,  sarcocol  and  mastic,  each  half  a 
drachm,  and  put  them  into  a bottle  with  an  ounce 
of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Stop  the  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  three  hours  in  a gentle  heat,  often 
shaking  it ; as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  mix  it  with 
the  hot  glue,  and  stir  them  well  together  with  a 
stick,  until  part  of  the  moisture  be  evaporated,  then 
take  the  composition  from  the  fire,  and  it  will  be 
, fit  to  join  china,  glass,  or  metals  together,  and  is 
a very  useful  cement  for  jewellers,  &c.” 
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When  you  apply  it,  it  must  first  be  dipped  in 
vinegar,  and  then  melted  in  a proper  vessel  with  a 
gentle  heat;  and  if  stones  or  glass  are  to  be  cement- 
ed, a little  of  their  powder  should  be  mixed  with  it. 


A VERY  GOOD  CEMENT  WHERE  THE  FINENESS  OF 

THE  JOINT  IS  NOT  PARTICULARLY  WANTED. 

“ Take  an  ounce  of  skimmed-milk  cheese,  grate 
it  as  small  as  possible,  and  add  to  it  the  same 
quantity  of  quick  lime,  and  mix  it  with  three 
ounces  of  skimmed  milk  w ell  together,  and  use  it 
immediately.” 

The  above  is  a capital  cement  wiiere  the  fineness 
of  the  joining  is  immaterial. 

A very  strong  and  delicate  cement  may  also  be 
formed  by  skimmed  milk  alone.  The  article  to  be 
cemented  must  be  joined  very  neatly  together,  and 
fix  them  by  some  means  that  they  cannot  move 
about.  They  must  be  gently  put  into  a pan  which 
contains  a sufficiency  of  skimmed  milk,  let  them 
boil  together  for  a small'  time,  and  it  will  be  as 
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strong1  in  the  joined  parts  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
parts  that  are  whole. 


COMMON  CEMENT  FOR  STONES,  MARBLE,  &C. 

c<  Take  bees’  wax  ona  pound  and  a half,  and 
rosin  one  pound ; melt  them,  and  add  one  pound  of 
brick-dust  finely  powdered;  or  you  may  pound  some 
of  the  matter  to  be  cemented,  and  add  one  pound 
of  it  to  the  bees’  wax  and  rosin,  and  stir  them. well 
together,  and  afterwards  you  may  put  it  in  warm 
water  and  stir  them  well  together  with  your  hands 
until  the  powder  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
powder  and  rosin.” 

When  you  apply  the  above  cement  it  must  be 
heated,  and  so  must  the  subject  to  be  cemented  to- 
gether, and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  all 
very  dry. 

For  fixing  shells  and  other  grotto  purposes,  a ce- 
ment may  be  formed  with  quick  lime  and  drying 
oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed  oil. 

The  stone  cement,  prepared  as  above,  will  answer 
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this  purpose  very  well ; but  rosin,  pitch  and  brick- 
dust  in  equal  parts  melted  together  and  used  hot, 
are  much  the  cheapest,  and  will  perform  the  office 
very  well,  if  all  the  parts  are  dry. 


Of  INKS  in  GENERAL . 


COMMON  BLACK  INK. 

“ Take  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  pour  it 
boiling  hot  upon  one  pound  of  galls  grossly  powder- 
ed ; cover  the  vessel  close  to  keep  in  the  heat  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for 
two  or  three  days.  You  must  then  add  half  a pound 
of  green  vitriol,  powdered,  and  stirred  well  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days  more,  fre- 
quently stirring  it.  Then  dissolve  five  ounces  of 
gum-arabic  in  a quart  of  water,  and  pour  it  to  the 
ingredients  boiling  hot,  and  powder  two  ounces  of 
allum  and  throw  into  it.  It  may  be  suffered  to 
Q 2 
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stand  three  or  four  days  longer,  frequently  stirring 
it,  and  it  may  then  be  filtered,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.” 

N.  B.  For  the  greater  certainty  of  making  good 
Black  Ink,  it  will  be  at  all  times  necessary  to  have 
good  blue  galls  of  Aleppo  ; but  should  you  be  ne~ 
cessiated  at  any  time  to  make  use  of  white  galls., 
the  proportion  may  be  at  least  one-third  more* 


JAPAN  INK  (black). 

“ To  a gallon  of  soft  water  add  one  pound  of 
chip  logwood,  and  boil  them  an  hour.  Pour  off  the 
decoction  from  the  chips  on  a pound  of  the  best 
blue  galls,  powdered  grossly,  and  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  pomegranate  peel.  After  having  stirred 
them  well  together,  place  them  near  the  fire  for 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  it  as  often  as  conveni- 
ent. Then  add  to  the  ingredients  half  a pound  of 
green  copperas,  powdered,  and  let  it  stand  four  or 
five  days  as  before.  Then  dissolve  five  ounces  of 
gum-arabic  in  a quart  of  soft  water,  and  pour  R 
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boiling  hot  on  the  composition,  let  it  stand  a few 
days  more,  and  it  may  be  strained  off  for  use.” 


IMPROVED  COMPOSITION  FOR  BLACK  INK. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  blue  galls,  and  four 
ounces  of  logwood,  boiled  up  gently  in  six  quarts  of 
soft  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts.  The 
liquor  is  then  to  be  strained  off,  and  to  have  the 
following  ingredients  added  to  it,  viz. — “ Three 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  four  ounces  of  green  copperas,, 
one  ounce  of  verdigrease  finely  pow  dered,  and  one 
ounce  of  sugar  candy.” 

The  liquor  must  be  shaken  from  time  to  time  to 
facilitate  the  mixture  and  solution  of  the  salts; 
when  they  are  all  dissolved,  the  whole  may  be  left 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which,  the  ink. 

4 

<jruay  be  decanted,  and  bottled  for  use. 


RED  WRITING  INK. 

“ Take  the  raspings  of  Brazil  wood  a quarter  of 
a pound,  and  infuse  it  for  twrenty-four  hours  in  two 
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quarts  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  ; add  half  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  one  ounce  of  ailum  to  it ; 
put  it  near  the  fire  that  it  may  just  simmer  for  an 
hour,  and  whilst  boiling  slowly,  you  may  add  four 
drops  of  the  solution  of  tin  ; for  which  see  page  93, 
and  filter  it  off  for  use.” 

N.  B.  Blue,  Green,  and  Yellow  Inks  are  com- 
pounded of  liquid-blue  for  the  blue  ink — mixed  with 
yellow-berry  wash  for  green — and  the  wash  alone 
for  yellow  ink ; a little  gum-arabic  may  be  dissolved 
in  each.  See  Staining  Paper. 


SECRET  INKS. 

For  preparing  Inks  which  may  be  made  to  appear 
occasionally,  the  following  methods  may  be,  used  : 

“ Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  glass,  and  infuse 
it  for  three  or  four  days  in  a pint  of  water ; pour  off 
the  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  a drachm  of  gum-ara- 
bic. Write  with  this  fluid,  and  when  the  writing 
is  desired  to  be  made  visible,  rub  it  over  with  a so- 
lution of  copperas,  made  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  copperas  in  half  a pint  of  water.”’ 
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“ Take  two  ounces  of  quick  lime,  and  an  ounce 
of  orpiment,  and  add  to  them  a pint  of  water. — 
Let  them  stand  in  a gentle  heat  for  some  hours  if  it 
is  convenient,  often  shaking*  the  vessel,  and  pour 
off  the  fluid.  In  the  mean  time  make  a solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  by  dissolving  three  drachms  of  it  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  with  this  solution  write 
on  paper  what  is  required.  When  you  wish  to 
make  it  visible,  rub  it  over  with  the  fluid  taken 
from  the  lime  and  orpiment,  and  the  letters  will  ap- 
pear of  a strong  blackish-brown  colour.” 

“ Take  any  quantity  of  calcined  ore  of  bismuth, 
and  dissolve  it  in  aquafortis.  Then  having  made  a 
strong  solution  of  sea  salt  in  wafer,  add  of  it  to  the 
solution  one-fourth  of  its  weight;  evaporate*  the 
mixture  till  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  there  will  remain 
at  the  bottom  a reddish  salt,  which  being  again  dis- 
solved in  water,  forms  a sympathetic  ink.  If  let- 
ters or  characters  be  written  on  paper,  they  will 
disappear  when  dry  and  cold ; but  if  the  paper  be 
heated  they  will  shew  themselves  again  of  a green 
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colour.  On  the  paper  being  cooled  again  they  will 
disappear,  but  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure  by  heat. 
If  a solution  of  borax  or  nitre  is  used  instead  of  sea 
salt,  the  writing,  when  warmed,  will  appear  of  a 
rose  colour  instead  of  green.” 

Invisible  Writing  may  also  be  formed  by  almost 
any  acid ; for  instance,  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
water  ; juice  of  lemons  or  onions  ; or  with  sal  am- 
moniacum  finely  powdered  and  tempered  with  wa- 
ter ; or  urine  and  salt  ground  together,  and  the  fluid 
part  pressed  from  them  till  they  become  of  an  unc- 
tuous consistence.  Any  of  these  being  written  with, 
when  dry,  will  be  quite  invisible  until  they  are  held 
near  the  fire,  and  then  they  will  appear  in  their  full 
force. 

Letters  may  also  be  formed  which  are  invisible 
until  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  is  im- 
mersed iu  water.  “ Make  a strong  solution  of  roch 
allum  in  water,  write  with  it,  and  when  it  is  de- 
sired the  letters  should  appear,  place  the  paper  ho- 
rizontally in  a bason  of  water,  and  after  it  has  re-c 
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mained  some  time,  the  writing’  will  shew  itself  in 
white  characters  very  distinctly.” 

There  are  many  other  methods,  hut  as  they  are 
more  complex  and  troublesome,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  insert  them. 


DYING  HATS , SILK , §c. 


FINE  BLACK  DYE. 

“To  five  gallons  of  soft  water  add  thirteen  pounds 
of  logwood,  two  pounds  of  sumach,  eight  ounces  of 
verdigrease,  eight  ounces  of  steel  filings,  eight 
ounces  of  ivory  black,  six  ounces  of  gum  arabic* 
and  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol,  boil  it  up  for  an 
hour,  and  you  may  use  it  at  pleasure.” 


MAZARINE  BLUE  DYE. 

Take  three  pounds  of  logwood,  boil  it  well  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of 
pearl-ashes,  and  six  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use*” 
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PINK  DYE. 

c<  Take  one  ounce  of  safflower,  half  an  ounce  of 
turmeric,  and  one  ounce  of  cud-bear,  they  must  be 
boiled  up  in  a bag  together  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  add  two  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol.” 


To  Dye  Hats  of  Two  Colours  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  colour  they  are  intended  to  be,  consi- 
derably stronger  than  the  common  dying  liquor,  for 
you  must  observe,  that  the  subject  to  be  dyed,  in- 
stead of  being  plunged  into  the  dying  liquor  as  is 
the  case  with  hats  that  are  to  be  dyed  only  one  co- 
lour, they  must  be  stained  first,  and  then  the  co- 
lours fixed.  To  produce  hats  dyed  of  two  colours, 
you  must  take  your  strong  liquor  and  make  it  hot, 
and  with  a sponge  do  one  of  the  sides  over  of  the 
colour  you  intend  it  to  be,  at  least  three  or  four 
times  over.  To  fix  the  colour,  it  must  be  support- 
ed over  the  steam  of  boiling  water ; as  soon  as  you 
think  the  colour  sufficiently  fixed,  you  may  proceed 
to  colour  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner  you  did 
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the  first,  unless  it  is  to  remain  white.  It  will  by 
the  aforesaid  means  be  as  permanently  fixed  as  if 
the  hat  had  been  boiled  in  the  liquor. 


STAINING  LEATHER. 


TO  STAIN  LEATHER  RED. 

ec  Take  half  a pound  of  brazil,  four  ounces  of 
red  argil,  four  ounces  of  allum,  one  ounce  of  young 
fustic,  four  ounces  of  aquafortis  killed  with  tin,  and 
one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  to  be  boiled  in  five 
quarts  of  vinegar,  and  laid  on  milk-warm  with  a 
sponge.” 


GREEN  STAIN  FOR  WHITE  KID  LEATHER. 

<c  Boil  an  ounce  of  French  berries  in  soft  water, 
adding  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allum,  until  it  is  of 
a good  strong  yellow  colour,  and  add  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo  to  it,  until  it  is  the 
shade  of  green  you  desire.” 
r 2 
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You  may  lay  it  on  the  leather  with  a sponge,  and 
it  should  be  done  three  or  four  times  over,  and  suf- 
fered to  dry  between  each  time. 


BLUE  STAIN  FOR  WHITE  KID  LEATHER. 

#t  Dilute  the  sulphate  of  indigo  to  any  shade  you 
please,  with  hot  water,  and  lay  it  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  green.” 


YELLOW  STAIN  FOR  WHITE  KID  LEATHER. 

Boil  French  berries  in  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allum  to  every  ounce  of 
the  berries ; simmer  it  until  it  is  the  colour  you 
wish,  and  lay  it  on  as  before.” 


AN 


INTERESTING  SUPPLEMENT 

NOT  IN 

THE  LAST  EDITION. 


A METHOD  OF  VEIN  MARBLING  AND  STAINING 
SILK,  LINEN,  COTTON,  PAPER,  &C. 

Make  a middling  thick  size  or  paste,  of  flour  and 
water,  to  which  add  a little  powdered  allum,  and 
boil  it  in  the  manner  of  paste  ; put  some  of  the  size 
when  cool,  into  several  pots,  and  mix  with  it  such 
kind  of  colours,  or  other  matters  used  in  staining 
and  dying,  as  are  most  in  esteem ; have  ready  a 
painter’s  brush  to  each  pot,  and  with  any  of  the 
brushes,  spread  a quantity  of  the  before-mentioned 
coloured  size,  very  even  on  a flat  piece  of  marble, 
or  other  smooth  stone,  or  on  a smooth  board  accord- 
ing to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  piece  of  silk, 
cotton,  or  paper.  On  the  coloured  size  thus  spread, 
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lay  a strong  plate  of  glass,  or  one  of  tin  or  copper, 
or  smooth  board,  pressing  the  plate  (or  which  ever 
you  use)  gently  with  the  hand  on  every  part ; raise 
the  plate  by  lifting  up  one  end,  and  it  will  be  found 
veined  in  every  direction  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
size  ; immediately  lay  the  plate,  thus  veined,  on  the 
silk,  &c.  and  With,  the  hand  again  press  on  every 
part  of  the  plate,  which  will  vein  or  marble  the 
silk,  linen,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sized 
plate. — A second  impression  may  be  taken  if  re- 
quired, which  will  of  course,  be  a little  fainter,  or 
smaller  sized  veins ; and  if  two  different  colours  bs 
required,  there  needs  only  a repetition  of  the 
process. 

I may  add,  that  a neat  sort  of  Tortoise-shell  ap- 
pearance, and  a great  variety  of  expressive  figures 
may  be  produced  this  way,  as  also  by  various  ac- 
tions of  the  fingers  upon  the  glass,  plate,  &e.  before 
the  size  loses  its  moisture,  and  likewise  by  many 
times  folding  the  silk,  linen,  or  other  materials  of 
flexible  texture. 
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mr.  jackson’s  method  of  beautifying 

MAHOGANY,  &C. 

Take  pumice  stone  and  burnt  allum,  of  each 
equal  parts,  finely  powdered,  true  lapis  caliminaris, 
tile,  and  green  vitriol  calcined  to  redness,  of  each 
half  a part  finely  powdered,  mix  them  together  and 
rub  the  wood  with  it  with  a woollen  cloth  until  it 
receives  a good  polish.  Then  use  the  following 
stain  ; — Take  six  pounds  of  stick-lac,  boil  it  in  three 
gallons  of  water  till  the  colour  is  extracted,  and 
strain  off  the  liquor ; then  add  to  it  half  a pound  of 
madder- root,  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts, 
take  half  a pound  of  cochineal,  half  a pound  of 
Kerme’s  berries,  and  four  ounces  of  clean  scarlet 
rags,  digest  them  in  a glass  vessel  with  one  gallon 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  two  ounces  of  pearl-ash  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  water  till  all  the  colour  is 
extracted  ; strain,  and  add  the  decoction  of  stick- 
lac  to  it;  lastly,  add  as  much  aquafortis  as  will 
bring  it  to  a proper  red  colour,  with  which  brush 
over  the  wood  till  it  becomes  of  a proper  colour. 
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TflE  Varnish. — Take  a pound  of  clear  white 
amber,  and  half  a pound  of  copal,  put  them  into  a 
close  vessel  with  six  pounds  of  nut  oil,  half  a pound 
•each  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 
digest  them  in  a sand  heat  till  the  oil  becomes  a$ 
thick  as  syrup ; strain  it  for  use,  when  clear,  var- 
nish the  wood  with  a brush,  let  it  dry,  and  it  will 
be  exceeding  beautiful 

N.  B.  To  thin  it  for  working  add  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 


TO  PREPARE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR,  CALLED 
NAPLES  YELLOW. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  white  lead,  three  ounces  of 
diaphoretic  antimony  ; allum  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each  one  ounce ; all  these  must  be  ground  together 
dry  upon  a levigating  stone;  they  must  then  be  put 
into  an  open  crucible  and  exposed  to  a gentle  fire 
for  some  hours ; the  fire  must  afterwards  be  in- 
creased for  a certain  time,  and  finally,  the  mixture 
is  to  continue  three  hours  in  a degree  of  heat  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  crucible  red  hot.  The  mass  will 
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then  be  found  to  have  acquired  a beautiful  yellow 
colour.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  deeper,  a greater 
quantity  of  antimony  and  sal  ammoniac  must  be 
added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

It  is  probable,  that  instead  of  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony, the  grey  calx  of  antimony  might  be  made 
use  of  to  advantage. 


AN  EXCELLENT  COMPOSITION  FOR  MAKING  THE 

GERMAN  ASS-SKIN  FOR  MEMORANDUM  BOOKS. 

“ Take  either  vellum,  parchment,  fine  cloth,  or 
tpaper,  and  stretch  it  on  a frame  as  tight  as  possible. 
Take  twelve  pounds  of  white  lead,  pound  it  very 
fine  ; add  thereto  one-third  part  of  the  best  plaister 
of  Paris,  and  one-fourth  part  of  the  best  stone  lime ; 
pound  them  well,  mix  them  all  together,  and  grind 
them  very  fine  with  water.  Take  a well  glazed  ves- 
sel, and  dissolve  six  or  seven  pounds  of  the  best 
double  size  over  a fire,  and  mix  the  above  ingredi- 
ents in  it  ’till  it  is  of  a consistence  to  be  spread  with 
a brush.  Then  lay  three  or  four  layers  on  the  skin 
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or  cloth,  as  smooth  as  possible,  observing  to  let 
each  coat  be  perfectly  dry  before  you  apply  a se- 
cond. Take  the  best  nut,  or  linseed  oil,  and  to 
every  pound  of  this  oil  add  four  ounces  of  the  best 
white  varnish,  and  mix  them  well  together ; then 
put  on  three  or  four  layers  of  this  oil  thus  prepared, 
exposing  it  to  the  air  each  time  until  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry ; this  is  for  the  white  sort. 

“ For  a Brown  or  yellow,  add  to  every  pound  of 
the  above,  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  best  stone 
ochre,  orpiment,  or  Dutch  pink,  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  litharge  ; these  must  be  well  ground  with 
good  old  linseed  oil,  and  laid  on  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible, ten  or  twelve  times,  suffering  it  to  dry  be- 
tween each  time,  where  but  little  dust  can  have  ac- 
cess to  it ; it  may  be  changed  to  any  colour  you 
please,  by  changing  the  colouring  substances.” 
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AN  EXCELLENT  AND  NEVER  FAILING  COM- 
POSITION FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  EGGS  FOR  A LONG  TIME. 


Take  and  put  into  a tub  or  vessel,  one  bushel  of 
quick  lime,  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt,  eight  ounces 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  the  same  together  with 
as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the  mixture  or  com- 
position, to  that  consistence  that  it  will  cause  an 
egg  put  into  it  to  swim  with  its  top  just  above  the 
liquid ; then  put  and  keep  the  eggs  therein,  which 
will  preserve  them  perfectly  sound  and  good  for  the 
space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 


METHOD  OF  DYING  PAPER,  CARD  PAPER  AND 
ALSO  WHITE  LEATHER  ON  THE  GRAIN 
SIDE,  OF  VARIOUS  COLOURS. 

The  colours  for  Leather  are  the  following,  viz. — 
Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  with  various  shades  of 
each.  The  Reds  are  various,  and  may  be  produced 
by  a tincture  of  carmine,  by  a tincture  of  cochineal 
and  madder,  or  a tincture  of  cochineal,  heightened 
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by  the  solution  of  tin ; or  lastly,  from  a decoction 
of  brazil  and  allum,  in  malt  liquor.  Blue  is  pro- 
duced from  a solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol.- — 
The  "Green  is  an  admixture  of  the  blue  with  any 
yellow  tincture  at  pleasure.  Blacks,  are  produced 
from  the  blue  added  to  a tincture  of  galls,  sumach, 
and  campeeehy-wood ; stricken  black  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  steel,  or  sal  martis. 

The  Colours  for  Papers  are  all  the  above-men- 
tioned, prepared  in  the  same  manner,  together  with 
yellow,  purple,  orange,  brown,  and  their  several 
degrees  of  variation.  Yellow  is  produced  with  a 
tincture  of  French  berries  with  saffron ; as  also  by 
most  of  the  yellow  dies  now  commonly  used  for 
those  purposes.  Orange,  is  produced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  logwood  with  the  blue  tincture ; or  from 
cochineal  with  sal  martis,  or  tincture  of  steel. — 
Browns  are  obtained  from  annatto  and  japan,  with 
galls  and  sal  martis. 

With  respect  to  Leathers,  the  method  of  appli- 
cation is  to  dip  them  on  the  grain  side,  so  long  and 
often  as  may  be  found  requisite  for  the  depth  of  co- 
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lour  desired.  This  is  to  be  done  in  a flat  pan  or 
vessel,  capable  of  receiving  the  leather  extended 
therein,  with  its  grain  side  on  the  liquor.  When 
dry,  they  are  to  be  washed  with  a sponge,  and 
finished  by  rubbing  with  flannel,  except  the  blacks, 
which  must  be  oiled  before  they  are  washed. 

The  Papers  ought  to  be  procured  from  the  mills, 
unsized,  and  in  that  state,  tenderly  passed  through 
the  colouring  liquor,  mixed  with  such  a proportion 
of  size  as  the  intended  degree  of  stiffness  may  re- 
quire, which  may  be  done  either  by  the  hand,  or 
by  a contrivance  similar  to  that  used  in  paper-mills 
for  sizing  their  paper ; this  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  paper  has  obtained  a proper  shade  of  colour. — 
After  which  it  ought  to  be  hung  on  hair  lines,  and 
when  the  colour  becomes  set,  it  must  be  passed 
through  cold  water,  and  be  hung  up  to  dry,  after 
which  it  must  be  pressed,  and  polished  if  required. 
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A MOST  EXCELLENT  METHOD  OF  BROWNING  THE 
BARRELS  OF  GUNS,  &C. 

First  make  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  very 
bright ; if  a gun  barrel,  fix  a piece  of  wood  tight 
to  the  muzzle  to  hold  it  by — bruize  an  ounce  of 
stone  brimstone,  and  sprinkle  it  carefully  over  a 
gentle  fire  made  of  charcoal  in  a chafing  dish,  hold 
your  barrel  over  the  smoke,  and  gently  draw  and 
turn  it  in  all  directions,  until  it  is  equally  tinged  all 
over;  then  carefully  place  it  in  a cellar,  or  other 
moist  place,  until  the  next  day,  and  you  will  find  it 
to  have  acquired  a fine  rust  over  it ; draw  your  finger 
carefully  over  it  to  spread  it  equally  on  the  barrel ; 
let  it  rest  another  day,  and  polish  it  with  a hard 
brush  and  bees’  wax,  and  lastly  with  a woollen  or 
linen  rag,  until  it  acquires  a beautiful  polish. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LIQUID  BLACKING  FOR  BOOTS 
OR  SHOES,  EQUAL  TO  DAY  AND  MARTIN, 

OR  ANY  BLACKING  EXTANT. 

Take  four  ounces  of  ivory  black,  four  ounces  of 
treacle,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of 
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sweet  oil,  and  one  quart  of  sour  small  beer  or  vine-* 
gar ; mix  the  ivory  black  and  treacle  well  together, 
and  add  the  two  oils  ; and  lastly,  mix  the  whole  by 
degrees  in  the  beer  very  carefully. 


METHOD  OF  PREPARING  OIL  COLOUR  CAKES  THAT 
NEVER  SKIN  OVER  IN  DRYING,  OF  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE  TO  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS,  &C. 

Take  of  the  clearest  gum  mastic,  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  four  ounces  ; of  the  best  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine one  pint ; mix  them  together  in  a bottle,  stir- 
ring them  frequently  till  the  mastic  is  dissolved ; if 
you  want  it  in  haste,  a gentle  heat  may  be  applied, 
but  the  solution  is  best  when  made  cold.  Let  the 
colouis  made  use  of,  be  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, taking  care  that  by  washing,  &c.  they  are 
brought  to  the  greatest  fineness  possible.  When 
the  colours  are  quite  dry,  grind  them  on  a hard, 
close  stone,  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  adding  a small 
quantity  of  the  mastic  varnish.  Let  the  colouis  so 
ground  become  dry  again,  then  prepare  the  compo- 
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mtion  for  forming*  them  into  cakes,  in  the  following* 
manner : — Procure  some  of  the  purest  and  whitest 
spermaceti  you  can  obtain  ; melt  it  over  a clear  fire 
in  a clean,  glazed  earthen  vessel,  when  fluid  add  to 
it  one-third  of  its  weight,  of  pure  poppy  oil,  and 
stir  the  whole  well  together.  These  things  being 
in  readiness,  place  the  stone  on  which  your  colours 
were  ground,  on  a frame,  or  support,  and  by  means 
of  a charcoal  tire  under  it,  to  make  the  stone  warm, 
next  grind  your  colour  fine  with  a muller,  then  add- 
ing a sufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  poppy  oil 
and  spermaceti,  work  the  whole  well  together  to  a 
proper  consistence ; then  take  a bit  of  the  size  of 
the  cake  you  intend  to  make,  roll  it  into  a ball,  put 
it  into  a mould,  press  it,  and  it  will  be  complete. 
When  these  cakes  are  used,  they  must  be  rubbed 
down  in  poppy  or  other  oil,  or  in  a mixture  of  spi- 
rit of  turpentine  and  oil,  as  may  best  suit  the 
Artist. 
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CHEMICAL  NANKIN  DYE,  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  SOLD 
IN  THE  SHOPS,  APPROACHING  NEAREST  THE 
COLOUR  OF  INDIA  NANKIN,  AND 
NEARLY  AS  PERMANENT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Mangriff  root,  three  ounces 
of  American  bark,  three  ounces  of  Spanish  annetto, 
four  ounces  of  pearl  ashes,  and  two  ounces  of  soft 
soap  ; boil  the  whole  up  together  in  three  quarts 
of  soft  water,  until  reduced  to  two  quarts;  when 
cold,  filtre  it  for  use. 

When  used,  after  the  article  to  be  dyed  is  clean, 
put  a little  into  the  last  lather,  guided  by  the  shade 
of  colour  you  wish  it  to  be ; let  it  dry  slowly,  and 
it  will  stand  several  washings. 


AN  EXCELLENT  POWDER  TO  CLEAN  PLATE,  &C. 

Take  any  quantity  of  allum,  put  it  on  a plate  and 
apply  heat  to  it  until  its  moisture  is  entirely  eva- 
porated ; with  this  powder  made  a little  moist,  you 
may  clean  plate  or  gold  lace  to  great  advantage. 

N.  B.  It  is  also  good  for  cleaning  marble,  &c. 
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CURIOUS  TREE. 

Dissolve  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water ; shake  it  at  inteivals,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  filter  it  through  three  or 
four  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  if  it  is  not  quite 
dear  it  must  be  filtered  again.  Put  the  liquor  into 
a tall,  wide-mouthed  phial,  and  hang  from  the  cen- 
tre of  its  cork  a piece  of  zink,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  so  that  it  may  be  just  covered  with  the 
liquor,  and  you  will  see  in  a few  days  a beautiful 
tree  will  branch  from  the  zink  in  all  directions. — 
The  phial  should  be  placed  in  a retired  situation. 


TARNISHING  COLOURED  PRINTS,  OR  PLAIN 
ENGRAVINGS. 

You  must  first  have  a stretching  frame  the  size 
of  the  engraving,  &c.  and  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  will  allow  you  to  stretch  canvass  very  tight  upon 
it  without  warping;  then  take  brown  holland,  or 
any  sort  of  linen,  or  cotton,  not  too  coarse,  and 
stretch  it  tight  upon  the  frame,  and  secure  it  with 
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tacks.  Paste  the  print,  drawing,  or  whatever  you 
intend  to  varnish  well,  suffering:  it  to  remain  until 
it  lays  quite  flat  on  the  surface  ; take  the  paste- 
brush and  moisten  the  canvass  also  with  the  paste ; 
then  lay  the  print  smooth  on  the  frame,  and  begin 
to  rub  it  gently  from  the  middle,  with  a clean  pa- 
per between  it  and  your  hand,  to  prevent  its  being 
sullied.  When  that  is  done,  and  the  print,  kc.  per- 
fectly dry,  it  must  be  sized  over  at  least  twice  with 
a size  made  of  shreads  of  parchment  or  isinglass, 
by  boiling  them  to  the  consistence  of  a strong  size ; 
and  if  a coloured  print,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  colours  may  not  be  damaged  thereby ; when 
the  sizing  is  thoroughly  dry,  you  may  proceed  to 
varnish  it  with  good  pale  copal,  or  mastic  varnish ; 
but  I prefer  the  copal,  if  it  is  good,  it  being  by  far 
the  most  hard  and  durable,  the  least  liable  to  be 
injured  by  heat  or  moisture,  two  coats  of  which 
will  prove  sufficient  if  the  sizing  part  is  done  with 
judgment. 
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A NEW  INVENTED  METHOD  OF  WRITING  AND  EN- 
GRAVING IN  OIL,  AND  MULTIPLYING  COPIES 
ON  PAPER,  PARCHMENT,  LINEN,  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS  OF  FLEXIBLE 
TEXTURE. 

Have  in  readiness  a well  polished  silver,  copper, 
brass,  or  other  metalic  plate,  or  a piece  of  smooth, 
glazed,  or  unglazed,  earthenware  ; or  a board  previ- 
ously coated  with  copal,  shell-lac,  or  any  other  hard 
varnish,  or  a piece  of  horn,  such  as  book-binders  use 
for  pressing  their  books  between  ; have  also  ready, 
a cushion  made  of  the  softest  kind  of  leather,  stuff- 
ed with  wool,  hair,  &c. — on  the  cushion,  with  a 
painter’s  brush,  knife,  or  folding  stick,  spread  a 
fine  coat  of  strong  printing  ink,  but  where  that  can- 
not be  procured,  use  paint  of  any  colour,  or  other 
substance  of  a viscous  nature,  of  such  a consistence 
as  will  admit  of  a separation  without  running. 

Take  the  plate,  of  whatever  sort  (holding  it  by 
the  corners  alternately)  and  suffer  it  to  touch  the 
ink,  paint,  &c.  by  gentle  pattings  or  falling  of  the 
plate,  till  the  whole  become  coated,  the  time  of  do- 
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ing  which  for  a common  sized  sheet  of  paper,  will 
scarce  ever  exceed  a minute.  With  a piece  of  box 
or  other  hard  wood,  or  even  a common  skewer,  re- 
duced to  a point  for  making  strokes,  write,  en- 
grave, or  delineate  the  subject  desired,  either  back- 
wards (if  that  is  not  thought  difficult)  or  forwards, 
as  is  customary  in  common  writing,  holding  a flat 
ruler  in  one  hand  as  a guide,  and  to  prevent  injur- 
ing the  coating  while  the  operation  is  performing 
with  the  other.  The  plate  thus  coated,  written, 
engraved,  or  delineated,  must  then  be  taken  to  a 
common  rolling-press,  or  any  other  kind  of  press ; 
or,  for  wrant  of  them,  placed  on  a boarded  floor.  On 
the  plate  lay  a dry  or  moist  sheet  of  paper,  skin  of 
parchment  or  leather,  piece  of  silk,  linen,  or  other 
material  of  flexible  texture ; on  any  of  these,  lay  a 
woollen  cloth,  that  is  to  say,  a blanket,  or  as  a sub- 
stitute, the  skirt  of  a coat  or  other  convenient  ar- 
ticle, and  on  that,  a proper  sized  board,  flat  stone, 
or  other  such  body,  giving  the  required  pressure 
with  your  own  weight,  or  by  any  other  effort  of  art 
or  strength,  there  will  then  be  found  a fair  copy  of  all 
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matters  written,  engraved,  or  delineated  on  the 
coated  phfte,  appearing  on  the  paper,  &c.  in  white 
letters  or  characters.  If  more  than  one  copy  is  re- 
quired by  this  simple,  yet  effectual  method,  the 
force  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  written  or  engrav- 
ed plate,  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  copies 
wanted  ; three,  if  not  four,  are  to  be  had  this  way, 
and  perhaps  a greater  number  may  be  obtained  by 
practice  and  experience. 

As  a distinct,  as  well  as  a new  branch  of  the  Pa- 
li te  Arts,  engraving,  and  writing  in  oil,  and  oil  co- 
lours, may  also  be  applied  to  glass,  and  to  earthen- 
ware in  general,  vyifh  peculiar  advantage  and  neat- 
ness, according  to  the  genious  and  abilities  of  the 
present  age,  for  which  purpose  the  following  rule 
is  given,  viz. — If  the  letters,  verses,  cyphers,  or 
other  signatures,  opposite  to  that  of  the  natural 
body,  or  ground  colour  of  the  vessel  or  vessels,  lay 
a coat  of  varhish  upon  it ; let  it  become  dry  of 
hard,  and  write  or  engrave  on  the  second,  third, 
&cc.  coat ; but  if  the  ground  colour  of  the  vessel  be 
preferred,  one  coat  in  general  will  be  found  sufhei- 
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ent,  and  will  be  of  considerable  use.  Moreover,  the 
invention  is  intended  to  convey  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  delineations  of  fancy,  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  a different  and  more  curious  manner 
than  by  any  other  means  that  have  yet  been  prac- 
tised or  attempted ; as  the  art  may  be  extended 
through  the  medium  of  painting  and  japanning,  ca- 
lico printing,  &c.  to  all  bodies  possessing  plain  sur- 
faces, of  whatever  shape  or  use,  in  our  various  ma- 
nufactures. 


TO  CLEAN  PRINTS, 

Three  ounces  of  common  muriatic  acid  put  into 
a strong  glass  bottle  with  a ground  stopper,  half  an 
ounce  of  minium  must  be  added ; the  stopper  put 
gently  in,  and  then  place  it  in  a dark  cellar.  You 
must  be  provided  with  two  plates  of  glass,  large 
enough  for  any  prints  you  may  have  to  clean  , raise 
a boarder  of  wax  round  one  of  them  at  least  half 
an  inch  high,  and  flat  at  the  top.  Then  put  in  one 
or  more  prints,  and  pour  fresh  urine  upon  them,  or 
water  containing  a small  quantity  of  ox  gall ; keep 
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them  in  this  solution  for  three  or  four  hours, 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  then  add  fresh  warm  water 
repeatedly,  or  until  it  comes  off  clear.  If  the  im- 
purities should  contain  resin,  &c.  a little  spirits  of 
wine  may  be  used.  When  the  print  is  thus  cleaned 
and  all  the  moisture  drained  off,  the  acid  must  be 
poured  on  sufficiently  to  cover  the  prints,  and  di- 
rectly covered  with  the  other  glass  to  prevent  the 
oxygene  from  exhaling.  It  may  be  continued  three 
or  four  hours,  or  all  night ; the  acid  well  washed 
eff  and  hung  in  the  sun  or  air  to  dry. 


TO  KEEP  IRON  FROM  RUSTING. 

One  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  two  pound’s- 
of  hog’s  lard,  mix  it  with  black  lead  finely  pow- 
dered; rub  it  on  the  iron  and  let  it  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  rub  it  off  clean  with  a linen 
cloth. 

. TO  POLISH  BLACK  SLATE,  IRON,  WOOD,  OR  STONE. 

Mix  black  lead  finely  powdered  in  glaire,  rub  it 
on  your  hearth,  &c.  with  flannel;  let  it  dry,  and 
polish  it  with  a hard  brush.  . 
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TO  CLEAN  PLATE. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  calcined  hartshorn  boiled 
in  water ; boil  a linen  cloth  in  it,  and  with  that  rub 
the  plate  ; it  will  last  several  times. 


BLUE  FOR  CEILINGS,  &C. 

Boil  for  three  hours,  very  slowly,  one  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  and  half  a pound  of  Paris  white,  in 
4hree  quarts  of  water,  stir  it  frequently  whilst  boil- 
ing, and  also  after  it  is  took  oil  the  fire.  When  it 
has  stood  until  quite  cold,  pour  off  the  Blue  Li  quo* 
and  mix  it  with  leather  or  parchment  size,  and  it  ts 
fit  for  use. 


TARNISH  FOR  MAHOGANY,  &C. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  whit& 
soap,  grate  it  small,  and  put  it  into  a glazed  pipkin 
with  a pint  of  water ; hold  it  over  the  fire  till  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of 
white  wax  cut  small,  and  three  ounces  of  common 
wax  ; as  soon  as  they  are  incorporated,  it  is  fit  for 
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use.  When  used,  clean  the  mahogany  well,  and 
take  the  varnish  on  a piece  of  flannel  and  rub  it  all 
over — let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  apply 
the  hard  brush  in  all  directions,  and  finish  it  with 
clean  dry  flannel. 

• 

Another  Method  to  polish  Mahogany , To  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  bees’  wax  melted,  add  one 
ounce  of  well  pounded  colophony — pour  in  by  de- 
grees two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine. — Use  it  as 
before. 


TO  GIVE  MAPLE,  &C.  TIIE  APPEARANCE  OB 
MAHOGANY. 

Gibe  the  veins  with  aquafortis  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, two  drachms  of  sanguis  draconis,  half  as  much 
alkanet  root,  and  one  quarter  as  much  of  aloes ; di- 
gest four  ounces  of  proof  spirits  to  every  drachm  of 
dragon’s  blood — when  dry,  rub  it  over  with  the 
above  varnish. 
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POLISHED  GRATES  (TO  CLEAN.) 

Mix  coarse  emery  with  a little  soft  soap  and  wa- 
ter to  a paste — rub  it  on  your  grates  with  a rag, 
kc . with  another  rub  it  off,  and  with  a little  fin£ 
ashes  rub  it  until  quite  bright. 

COPPER  COINS  (to  CLEAN.) 

Equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  salt  rubbed 
fine — apply  it  with  your  finger  by  means  of  cold 
water,  and  wash  it  in  several  waters  ’till  clean — 
great  care  is  required. 


CURING  A HAM. 

Rub  on  an  ounce  and  a quartet  of  salt-petre, 
hang  it  up  for  three  days,  then  beat  the  ham  well 
with  a rolling-pin,  and  rub  in  the  following  ingre- 
dients, all  well  beaten,  viz. — A quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  salt-prunello,  five  ounces  of  bay  salt,  six  ounces 
of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  ten  ounces  of  common  salt. 
Lay  it  across  two  sticks  over  a pan  for  a fortnight, 
basting  it  with  the  brine  that  runs  from  it. 

Note. — The  above  is  sufficient  for  a ham  twenty 
pounds  weight,  and  must  be  propeily  dried. 
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GUM  LLEDRA. 

With  ail  axe,  kc.  bruize  the  end  of  ivy  after  you 
have  cut  it  from  the  tree,  and  let  it  stand  for  one 
month  ; at  the  end  of  which  time,  there  will  be  a 
fine  clear  gum  ouze  from  its  extremities,  which\ 
must  be  carefully  took  off  with  a knife,  and  depo- 
sited in  a bottle.  It  is  excellent  to  put  in  gold  size, 
or  other  colours,  it  prevents  any  bubbles  of  air  that 
may  arise  on  the  surface. 


GUM  LAKE. 

To  make  good  gum-lack,  you  may  take  about  the 
quantity  of  a pint  of  the  glaire  of  eggs,  procured  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  well  beat  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  a day  or  two,  or  ’till  they  have- 
acquired  the  fluidity  of  water ; to  which  add  two 
table  spoonsful  of  honey,  and  about  the  quantity  of 
a hazel  nut  of  gum  hasdra,  four  table  spoonsful  of 
the  strongest  ale-wort  you  can  procure — beat  them 
well  again  all  together  until  it  will  run  like  a clear 
fine  oil,  put  it  into  a wide-mouthed  glass,  as  it  will 
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grow  hard  with  keeping,  hat  may  be  dissolved  with 
water ; — it  is  a most  excellent  varnish  for  oil 
paintings. 


MILK  PUNCH. 

/ 

Take  brandy  or  rum,  one  gallon,  and  spring  wa- 
ter the  same  quantity,  lemons  two  dozen,  lump  su- 
gar two  pounds,  milk,  unskimmed,  two  quarts. — 
First,  pare  the  lemons  very  thin,  not  suffering  any 
of  the  white  to  remain  on  the  yellow  part — put  them 
into  a large  jar,  and  pour  brandy  over  them  that 
they  may  be  covered,  let  them  stand  for  two  days, 
mid  pour  off  the  brandy  from  the  peal. — Secondly, 
squeeze  the  lemons  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
juice,  add  the  brandy  and  the  water  and  stir  them 
well  together  in  a large  pan ; then  make  the  milk 
boiling  hot  and  pour  it  to  the  same,  stirring  as  be- 
fore ; cover  it  over  with  a large  dish,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day,  then  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag  two  or  three  times,  or  until  it  is  as  clear  as  it 
can  possibly  be. — Thirdly,  put  it  into  pint  bottles 
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for  use.  It  may  be  drank  directly,  but  better  for 
keeping-  a few  days. 


PAINTING  IN  WAX. 

Two  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar  added  to  one  pound 
of  white  wax,  will  dissolve  it  so  that  you  may  mix 
colours  first  ground  in  water  with  it ; or  it  will 
make  excellent  crayons. 


WELDING  CAST  STEEL  TO  IRON. 

Cast  steel  at  a white  heat,  and  iron  in  a welding 
heat,  unite  completely.  When  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  iron  and  steel  must  be  heated  sepa- 
rately, and  the  union  cf  the  parts  proposed  to  be 
joined  effected  at  a single  heat. 


ON  ENGRAVING  UPON  GLASS  WITH  THE  FLUOR 
ACID. 


To  obtain  the  Fluor  Acid  pure,  you  must  attend 
to  the  following  instructions,  viz. — It  must  be  dis- 
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tilled  in  a retort  made  of  lead,  or  tin,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  receiver  must  be  covered  with  a coat  of 
wax. 

Distil  four  ounces  of  fluor  spar,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  add  eight 
ounces  of  water,  which  must  be  kept  for  use  in  a 
leaden  vessel,  or  in  tin  coated  in  the  inside  with 
wax. 

Whatever  subject  you  wish  to  engrave,  or  etch 
upon  glass,  you  must  proceed  in  all  cases  the  same 
as  etching  upon  copper,  or  other  metals.  The 
ground  and  the  banking  wax  the  same,  and  the 
subject  to  be  engraved  must  be  traced  on  the  ground 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  copper,  &c.  To 
be  cut  through  the  ground  to  the  glass,  and  the 
fluor  acid  applied  and  washed  off  the  same,  re- 
touched, stopped  and  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; and  to  ascertain  when  the  acid  has  done  its 
duty,  instead  of  the  verdigrease  from  the  copper, 
you  will  perceive  a white  pellicle,  or  powder, 
corroded  from  the  glass.  In  Summer,  when 
the  thermometer  stands  at  sixteen  degrees  in 
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the  shade,  the  engraving  will  be  completed  in  five 
or  six  hours.  In  Winter,  the  galss  will  be  found 
slightly  attacked  in  four  hours,  consequently  it  will 
be  requisite  to  use  a moderate  heat  agreeable  to 
the  thermometer,  for  the  move  immediate  dispatch 
of  the  work. 


FINIS. 


Wales,  Printer,  St.  Mary’s  Street,  Stamford. 
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